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5 


boats would attempt a landing. The mouths 
of ſome of theſe mortars are about ſix feet 


wide, and they are ſaid to throw a hundred 


cantars of cannon-ball, or / ſtones. A cantar 


is, I think, about a hundred pound weight; 


ſo that if th do take place , they muſt 
make a drezd hayoc among" a debark⸗ 
ation of boats. 


The diſtance f Mark" Hm e is 


5 not above four or five miles, and the ſmall 


iſland [of Commino hes, (Aw > t them. The 

oaſts of all the three are Þitren; P 
but covered over with towers , be . 
and fortifications of various Kinds. 


nh As Gozzo is fupp oled to be the 45 
iſland of G you may believe we ex- 


pected ſomething very ſine; but we wer 


diſappointed. It muſt . either, be 
fallen off ſi —4 the time ſhe inhabited io 


or the archbiſhop of Cambray, as we 


Homer, muſt” Rope flattere 3 
their paint nting. We locked, a we went 
along the for * grotto of the q 

but could foe. nothing that .reſembled...it, 
Neither could we obſerve thoſe, verdant 
banks eternally covered with flowers ;. nor 
thoſe lofty -trees for ever in hloſſom, that 
loſt their heads in the clouds „and N 
a ſhade to the ſacred baths of her and her 
nymphs. We ſaw, indeed, ſome nymphs; 


S >. 7 
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SICILY AND MALTA” „ 
put as neither Calypſo nor Eucharis ſeemed 
o be of the number, we paid little atten- 
jon to them, and I was in no apprehenſion 
about my Telemachus: Indeed, it would 

ve required an 1 as ſtrong as 
Jon Quixote's , to have brought about 


Finding our hopes fruſtrated, we ordered 
pur ſailors to pull out to ſea, and bid adieu 
o the iſland of Calypſo, concluding, either 
that our intelligence was falſe, or that 
both the iſland and its inhabitants were 
greatly changed. We ſoon found ourſelves 
once more at the mercy of the waves: 
ight came on, and our rowers began their 
wendy ug to the Virgin, and beat time 
rith their oars. Their offering was ac 
eptable; for we had the moſt delightful} 
veather. We wrapt ourſelves up in dur 
loaks, and ſlept moſt comfortably ; having 
provided mattraſſes at Malta. By 'a little” 
after day break, we found we had got with 
put ſight of all the iſlands, and ſaw only a 
part of mount Etna ſmokin | above the 
waters. The wind ſprung up fair, and by 
en Oclock we had fight of the coaſt of 
dicily, ff gs SOT TO” Dy 9s 
On conſidering the ſmallneſs of our 
boat, and the great breadth of this paſſage, 
we could not help admiring __ rity - 
| 1 Az 
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# A TOUR THROUGH 
of theſe people, who, at all ſeaſons of the 
year, venture to Sicily in theſe diminutive 
veſſels; yet it is very ſeldom that any accis' 
dent happens; they arg ſo perfectly ac- 
quainted with the weather, foretelling , 
almoſt to a certainty, every ſtorm, m 
hours before it comes on. The ſailors look 
upon this paſſage as one of the moſt ſtormy 
and erous in the Mediterranean. It is 
called the canal of Malta, and is much 
dreaded by the Leyant ſhips ; but indeed, 
at this ſeaſon, there is no danger. 


Me arrived at Sicily a little before ſun» 
ſet, and landed oppoſite to Raguſa, and 
not far from the ruins of the Little Hybla 
the third town of that name in the iſland, 

_ diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of the Great, 
(near mount Etna) the Leſſer, (near Au- 
ſta) and the Little (juſt by Raguſa ). 
ere we found a fine ſandy beach, and 
whilſt the ſervants were employed in 
dreſſing ſupper , we amuſed — with 
bathing gathering ſhells, of which 
there is à conſiderable variety. We were 
in  expeRation of finding the nautilus, for 
Which this iſland is famous ; but in this 
wie did not ſucceed. However, we picked 
up ſome handſome ſhells, though not equal 
to thoſe that are brought from the Indies. 


After ſupper „ we again launched our 
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ark. and went to ſea. The wind was fas 
vourable as we could wiſh. Ve had our 
nightly ſerenade as uſual, and the net 


2c day, by twelve o'clock;, we Treo 

Ac 1 

ling, ehrte pores: fra ot * 1 $6 22th 
f x "I 1 oh 


2 The captain of he port gave A 
my reception, and inſiſted on accompanyi panying 
175 pd s to the city, which -ſtands near the top ot 
muck W& mountain, four miles diſtant from the 
ee. arbour, and about eleven hundred feet 
es above the level of the ſea, The road 
The on each ſide is bordered Hap, 2 row of ex- 
ſun⸗eeding large American aloes; upwards of 
wr one third of them being at preſent - in full 
bla: low, and making the 5 molt. beautiful The 
"225 Wpcarance. that can be imagined. '-T 

"WE lower-ſtems of this noble — 4 in ge- 
eats neral betwixt twenty and thirty feet high, 


185 (ſome of them more) and are covered with 
* flowers from top to bottom; which taper 
and regularly, and form /a-beautiful kind of py= 


| in | 
N ramid, the baſe or pedeſtal of which is the 
_ fine ſpreading leaves of the plant. As this 
is eſteemed. 


in northern n „one of 
or ., greateſt. curioſities. of the vegetable 
F tribe, we were happy: a6 (oning; i * 


_ great perfection; greater, I think, 
ed than 1 had ever ſoap it Fenn W IT) 
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6 ATOUR THROUGH 
flower once in a hundred years. Here 1 
was informed, that, at the lateſt, they 
always blow the ſixth year; but for the 
moſt. part the fifth. As the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the plant is carried into the ſtem 
and the flowers, the leaves begin to de- 
cay as ſoon as the blow is completed, and 
2 numerous offspring of you plants are 
produced round the root of the old one; 

theſe are flip'd off, and formed into new 
plantations , either for hedges or for avenues 


to their country-houſes. | 


The city of Agrigentum, now called 
Girgenti |, is irregular and ugly; though 
from a few miles diſtance at ſea, it makes 
a noble appearance, little inferior to that 
of Genoa.— As it lies on the ſlope of the 
mountain, the houſes do not hide one an- 
ther; but every part of the city is ſeen. 


On our arrival, we found a great falling 
off indeed; the houſes are mean, the ſtreets 
dirty, crooked, and narrow.—It ſtill con- 
tains near twenty thouſand people; 4 
ſad reduction from its ancient grandeur; 
when it was ſaid to conſiſt of no leſs than 
eight hundred thouſand, being the next 


City to Syracuſe for numbers. + + | 
—_— ic YO 1 4 „ — 2 Go 1 
The Candnico Spoto, from Mr. Ha- 
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miltons letter, and from our former ac“ 
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SECTOR] Ab M. ALT A "i | 
aintance with him at W 
ind and a hoſpitable reception. He in- 
ted on our bein his. gueſts 3 and we 
Ware now in his houſe; eee 
and elegantly enterfained which, — 


crowdett little a anitheilp 
, and Wis by no means a-:difagreeable. change— 
are E 2 den eee e 
one; a 85 
new Ever yours. - 
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E are Jul now returned from examin- 


5 *>. 


think 

the ing the andquities' of Agrigentum , , *the 
> an. moſt een nee 5. pa. of any in 
„ ne e ee yy At 12 45 Nil . 
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The ruins 'of the ancient: ay lie 9908 
Mort mile from the motern one. Hens ol 
ie the ruins of Syracuſe; re —— 

; 4 verted into corn- fields vine yards, brech 


eur, ards; but the remains of the temples here, 
than are much more coi us 0 theſe 


next of - Syracuſe. - Four of theſe have ſtood 
pretty much 3 r 
Mr wall of the ci he firſt 4 
temple of Neunte almoſt one If of 7 5 
mall remains.; The Lecond is that of Con 
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= A TOURTHR „ven 
cord: It may be conſidered as entire, not} 
one column having as yet fallen. It is 
preciſely of the ſame dimenſions and ſame 
8 as that of Venus, Which had 

robably ſerved as the model for it. By the 
0 lowing inſcription, found on a latge piece 
of marble ,-it appears to have been built at 
the expence of the Lilibitani; probably 
after having been defeated * the n 
of Agrigentum, 


CONCORDLE. AGRIGENTINORUM SACRUM, 
. RESPUBLICA LILIBITANORUM ,, 
DEDICANTIBUS M. ATTERIO AND D 
F PROCOS. ET L. CORNELIO MAR- 
| CHESS. 2. P. R. P. M. 


| Theſe remples es are ſupported by +hirtees 

fluted Doric columns on. each fidez 

' fix at each end. All their baſes, capi- 

| — 8 entablatures, &c. ſtill remain entire; 

and as the architeQure is perfectly ſimple, 

| without any thing affected or "Qudied,, the 

whole ficikes the ęye at once, and pleaſes 

very much. The columns are , indeed, 

| ſhorter than the common Doric proportions; 
and th . certainly, are not ſo elegant 

ſome o the ancient tem Pies 4 MEAL: 
| and in — — places in Italy 


3 nd * 


The third temple is if * 
| Hhogether in Auf 05 3 13 
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1 M SICILY an MALTA.” «1 
„ not Ween: of a much greater ſize than te 
1 is Wormer two. We mesſured ſome offithis' 


meter. It was here that the farrious ſlatue 
of Hercules ſtood ſo! much celebrated by g 
Cicero; which the people of Agrigentum 
defended: with ſuch bravery, againſt Ver- 
1 ted Bert it. Tou will 
nd ole ſtory in enen | 
hat- inen Pen %, e eee * 
= $34 AF 242385 +3t$ nen 

There Bis likewifo in chis beinple s ö 
mous picture by Zeuxis. Hercules was 
repreſented in his cradle killin the” pert cf 
ſerpents: Alcmena and Amphitrio 

entered the apartment, were nte 
vith every mark of terror and — 
ment. Pliny ſays, the painter looked) up- 
on this piece: as invaluable; and icherefors- 
could never be prevailed on to put 21þrics- 
upon it, but gave it as nene | 
gentum, to be placed in the: temple of 2h 
Hercules. Theſe. two great maſter : pieces 
have been loſt. We thought of them wich 
egret, whilſt we trod on theſe venerable - 


ruins. lire h art 
enz 0 179754 141 iar 
Near to this le bus off ch 6 fer, len of 
Jupiter Olympus, -fuppdQj:b icikan 
hors, to averbend the Jar 3 
heathen world. It is: now al Tempi 


nn Giants 1 as the 
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droken columns, near ſeven fett inidive = 
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| rock) could. ever be put together by:-the i 
f + . ids of 5 ordinary ; men. ui 


j & 


of columns are indeed enormous, and give 


it was exactly the ſame dimenſions with 


| this they are & egiouſly miſtaken. u 


. Caſtor and Pollux, and a very remarkable 


him. Of theſe he choſe five for his models 


* = j * 


J 


people cannot conceive that ſuch maſſes of i 
he fragments 


— 


uns . vaſt idea of this fabric. It is ſaid to 
Have ſtood till the year 1100; but is now 
a perfect ruin. Our Cicerones aſſured us, 


the church of St. Peter at Rome: But in 


Peter's being much greater than any thing 
that ever the heathen: world produced. 

2699 K „ F900 IH4T- » LOR 
There are the remains of many more 
temples , and other great works; but theſe 
I think, are the moſt conſpicuous. They 
Mew you that of Vulcan, of Proſerpine, of 


4 


2 
N 


one of Juno. This too was enriched by one 
of the moſt famous pictures of antiquity; 
which-is celebrated by many of the ancient 
writers. Zeuxis was determined to excel 
every thing that had gone before him, and 
to form a model of human perfection. To 
this end, he prevailed on all the fineſt wo- 
men of Agrigentum, who were even .ambi- 
tious of the honour, to appear naked before 


and moulding ' allfthe perfections of theſe 
beauties into one, he compoſed the picture 
of the goddeſs. This was ever looked up- 
on as iis maſter-piece ; but Was  ufortus 
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Agrigenrum:e Man | 
into ET i oa So 
as ſoon as they found the gates Attached 
by the enemy; they dito ſer:fire to it, 
and choſe rather to d 2he flames, 
than ſubmit to rhe power of the conquer. 
ors, However, neither the deſtruction of 
the temple, nor the loss of cheit lives, = 
been ſo much: regretted by poſter as the 
enen een . Þvartad of - 912: ancit 

r usch 3D : rang 
The tem le of Eſeulapius'( the ruins of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen) was not leſs 
colebrarall for a ſtatue of Apollo. It was 
taken from them by the Carthaginians, 
-at the ſame time that the temple of Juno 
Was burnt. It was carried off b 8 n- 
querors, and continued the en 'Orna- 
ment of Carthage f ars, and was 
at laſt inftorcbby Scipio final defirus- 
tion of that city. —— ef che Sicilians 
allege, I believe without 49 „that 
it Was afterwards carried to Rome, and ſtill 
remains there, the wonder of all .:ages:; 
Known to the whole world under the name 
of the Apollo-of Belvidere; and allowed 
to be the perfection of human art. 
2 10 8 101 * Deen Bt inch 
| - Tiſioutd be very tedious; were I to give 
ou: a minute deſcription of every piece at 
iin little rn is to vo 
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is mentioned by: Polybius , as being op 


| tions are lo 
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ſtands, are compoſed of a concretion of ſeas 
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a2 4 10 UN THRO UGH 
learned, from the greateſt pant &f« them: IK 
The ancient walls of the. city are — 1 
cut out of the rock; "the catacombs and 
ſepulchres are all very great: One of theſe 
is - worthy. cular. nbtice, — 


ſite to the temple of Hercules, and to — 
been ſtruck by lightning even in his time. 
It 2 almoſt 5 5 une the 
de cription ves of it: crip· E 
fo lid ed, that. we: ROY 1 

5 Lit T0 Nane: oor 


"This is gf monument A* Tero king of 
4 — 4 — „one of the firſt of the Si 
. tyrants. The great antiquity. of it may be 
gathered from this, that Tero is not only 
- mentioned b. y Diodorus * Polybius,, and the 
later of hs ancient hiſtorians: but likes 
wiſe by He and Pindar, who dedi- 
cates. two. of his Olympic odes to him: So 
that this monument muſt be more than 
two Af years old. It is a Kind of 
— , probably one 12 the moſt durable 
rms. A 3 B24 : 980301161 23-0" 
ny pa 7 — ee. nee 
mighty ruins 0 3 
and the whole monntain on Which it 


Mels, run together; and cemented by a 
kind of ſand or gravel, and now become 


ibn 4 MAL: . 
even marble; itſelf. This one is White 
before it has been expoſed to the ir z but 
in the temples and other ruins „it ĩs become 
af a dark r 3 52 8 55 8 
pieces af it for * ion, TE cus 
rious. I found 73 ells on the very 
ſummit of the mountain, at leaſt fourtech | 
ot fifteen hundred feet aboye the level of 
the ſea. They are of of the commoneſt wel 
0 ckles, m fſels, + Oyſters, C ec. bt 
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By what means ; they Fr "Wi lied ay 
to this vaſt height, and ſo intimately mixe 
with 2 9 the rg Bn ve 10 
Jou an ur oo to de- 
termine. 5775 Tn — tj of ours. 275 


has probably ſuffered many! — ons n 

recorded in any hiftory.—You have he 

the vaſt firatum of bones lately ———. 

in Iſtria and Oſſero - part of it runs ber 

low rocks of marble, . upwards. of forty feet 

Al eee. and 22 have n wo r 
ae kind —— been: found in 8 
in the lands; of the Arcipelago3a0d 5, 

lately, I am told, in the rock of Gibralrai 

Now, the deluge recorded in Scripture, will 


hardly account ſor all the. appearances/of 
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by viſitors ;—which is a; lucky — 5 
both for you and me; for I was juſt g-. 
ing to be very philoſ hical | oy = Ver 2 
at be mw PR, «290 1 


p 6 * 
1 ; + 3-4at8 
n UT 1 
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9. i: + 2:4; 4 75 1558 4 . Af un, 12 13th, | 1 


> "ors interruption in my We bal . de- 
putation from the bihbp, „ to invite uz 
to a great dinner to-morrow at the 3 ; 
ſo that we ſhall know whether this 

fill deſerves the character of luxur , it + 
ways held amongſt che ancients: e have 
great reaſon to think, from the politeneſs : 
and attention we have met with, that it 
has never loft its ancient hoſpitality; for 
. it was Uke wiſe ſo much celebr: 
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Plato, 2 when he Ante Sicily, was ſo 
much ſtruck with the luxury of Agrigeti- 
tum, both in their houſes and their tables, 
what 4 faying of his: is ſtill 'reeorded? That 
they built as if they were never to die; 
2 eat as if they had not an hour t be 7 

is preſerved: by* Allan ant i zu no 
before me. eden "7 VAR Nn by 
big: lbs 32 e 1 1% welt 
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Which ſhews a much greater c _ 
of. manners than 5 —— 'expedte 

berwixt the young nobili e ths. 1 
n, and gur au Mo his WF" en 


He fas. that aſide. a et feaſt; 7 75 
there was a number of young people of 
the firſt faſhion , they got all ſo much in- 
toxicated, that from their reeling and tum - 
bling upon one another, the r e ths 
were at ſea in a ſtorm , and began to chi 
themſelves in the moſt imminent dangers 
at laſt they agreed, that the only wa 
ſave their lives was to lighten the 15 
and with one accord began to theom = 
ich furniture out of the windows, aj 
great edification of the mob below; 

did not ſtop till they had l. cleared 
the houſe of it, which, from this exploit, 
Was ever after denominated the - eriremes.y 
or the ſhip. He ſays it was one of ;4| 
principal palaces-of the city, and retaine 
— name for ever aſter. In Dublin, I 


have been told, there are more than one 
triremes; and that this frolic, which they 


E 


call chrowing the: houſe ont of REITs 


* means un comma... 
f... at dy naght ano 09 
At ahe ſame time that 4 rigentym i 
abuſed by the ancient authors for Its drr 
nes „it is as much celebrated for its 


W I believe, it will he and, 


s A TOUR THROUGH" 
that this virtue, and this vice, have evef 
had a ſort of ſneaking kindneſs for each 
other; and have generally gone hand in 
hand, both in ancient and in modern times 
The Swiſs, the Scotch, and the Iriſh , who 
are at preſent the moſt drunken people in 
Europe, are likewiſe, in all probability, tlie 
moſt hoſpitable ; whereas , in the very ſo» 
ber countries, Spain, Portugal, and katy 
hoſpitality* is a virtue very little known', 0 
indeed any other virtue, except ſobriety; 
which has been produced, probably a good 
deal, from the tyranny of their government; 
and their dread of the inquiſition; for 
where every perſon is in fear, leſt his real 
ſentiments ſthould appear, it would be very 
dangerous to unlock his heart; but in 
countries where there are neither civil nor 
eccleſiaſtical tyrants to lay an embargo on 
our E „people are under no appre- 
henſion leſt they ſhould be known. 
ieee ee e een 


ay ? 


However, theſe are not the only reaſons; 
The moral virtues and vices may ſometimes 
depend on natural cauſes —The' very ele- 
vated ſituation of this city, where the air 
is exceedingly thin and cold, has perhaps 
been one reaſon why its inhabitants are 
fonder- of wine than cheir neighhourb in 
tlie valleys. ee ee en e 18 {4 5: 
COPEL DIE een enen nm 5, 21512008 
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Wations I have mentioned; the greateſt 
dart of their countries lying, amongſt hills 
and mountains „ where the climate renders | 
ont liquors, more neceſſary ; or, at leaſt, 
eſs pernicious , than. in low places. —It is 

ot ſurpriſing, that this — e | 
begun amongſt the mountains, w * the 
air is ſo keen, has, by. degrees crept down 

to the valleys, and has at laſt CER: 

noſt epidemical in thoſe, countries. 


Fazzello, after railing at 3 for 

ts drunkenneſs , adds, that there was no 

town in the land ſo celebrated for its hoſ-. 
itality. He ſays that many of the nobles 
nad ſervants placed at the ga oi of the city, 
to invite all ſtrangers to of 6 houſes. 

s in reference to this. probably, that Em- 

edocles ſays, that even the gates of the 
ity proclaimed a welcome to every ſtranger. 

* our experience we are well entitled 

o ſay, that the people of Agrigent: 
etain this antiquated virtue, ſo little known 
n polite countries. 10 morrom we 

ave a better opportunity of judging . whe- 
her it is ſtill eee by its fi 


Tie accounts Ft Bs old Site give "W 
df the magnificence of IIS are 
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Diodorus ſays, the great veſſels for hold. 7 


tions a pond made at an immenſe” expence,l 


be ſeen a curious ſpring of water that 
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than the monuments that ſtill remain 


ing water were commonly of ſilver; and 
the litters and carriage for the moſſ parti 
were of ivory richly adorned. He men 


full of fiſh and of water-fowl', that in his 
time was the great reſort of the inhabitants 
on their feſtivals ; but he ſays, that even 
then (in the age of Auguſtns) it was go 
ing to ruin, requiring too great an expencon 
to keep it up. There is not now the 
ſmalleſt veſtige of it: Bur there is ſtill ta 


throws up a kind of oil on its ſurface 
which is made uſe of by the poor people 
in many diſeaſes. This is ſuppoſed to matk 
out the place of the celebrated pond; which 
is recorded by Pliny and Solinus to have 
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Diodorus, ſpeaking of the riches of Api 


reer „ mentions one of its citizens rel 


and entering his cit 


luxury. 


2 LEP n 1260 Sant 
pat. ſe horſes, accord 1 
were eſteemed all over Greece, for 
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SICILT AVD MALT A 1g 
pauty and ſwiftneſs; and their race is cg 
brated by many of the ancient writers. 
„ e ee e GC EHTE. . ho0k 
Arduus inde Agragas oſtentat maxima long 
Moenia, magnanimum quondam generator 
n equ,ẽum Pa n Tang £12. 48. 10277 
| | PS nen WOE 
ys Virgil in the third Eneid; and Pliny 
ven quaints us, that thoſe which had been 
as go ften victorious at the games were not 
y honoured with burial rites, but had 
agnificent monuments; erected to eter- 
ize their memory. This Timeus con- 
rms: He tells us, that he ſaw; at Agrir 
entum ſeveral pyramids built as ſepulchral 
onuments to celebrated horſes; he adds 
at when thoſe animals became old and 


jnfit for ſervice, they were always taken 
are of, and ſpent the remainder of their 
ves in eaſe and plenty,—I could wiſh: that 
ur countrymen. would imitate the grati- 
de and - humanity of the Sicilians in this 
ticle ; at leaſt, the latter part of it, 1 
on't know. that our nation can ſo juſtly be 
red with cruelty or ingratitude in any 
cher article as in their treatment of horſes 
Die animal that of all others is the. mot 
ntitled to our care. How piteous a thing 
is, on many of your great roads, to ſee 
e fineſt old hunters, that were once the 
lory of the chace, condemned, in the der 
une of life, to the tyranny of the moſt 
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1 A TOUR THROUGH © 
eruel oppreſſors; in whoſe hands they 


them. I am called away to ſee ſome more 
antiques , but ſhall finiſh this letter to- 


row morning. 


markable chace and its conſequences. 


are done with great fire and ſpirit, and are 
perhaps a better proof of the excellenas 


1 G2 = 
— — — — 


ſuffer the moſt extreme miſery, till they at 
laſt fink under the taſk that is afligned 


ght, as the poſt goes off for Italy to- mor- 


* * 
— 1 4 wo 


'- 23th; Afternoon. We have ſeen a great 
many old walls and vaults that little or no- 
thing can be made of. They give them 
names, and pretend to tell you what they 
were, but as they bear no reſemblance t 
thoſe things now, it would be no leſs idle 
to trouble you with their nonſenſe than to 
believe it. We have indeed ſeen one thing 
that has amply repaid us for the trouble 
we have taken. It is the repreſentation of 
a boar- hunting in alto relievo, on white 
marble; and is at leaſt equal, if not ſupe- 
rior, to any thing of the kind I have met 
with in Italy. It conſiſts of four different 
parts, which form the hiſtory of this re 


The firſt is the preparation for the hunt, 
There are twelve hunters, with each his 
lance, and a ſhort hanger under his left 
arm of a very ſingular form. The dogs 
reſemble. thoſe we call lurchers, The horſes 


SICILY AD MALTA. 5 
f the race; than even the teſtimony. of _ 0 
eir authors; for the artiſt; that formed. © 
eſe muſt certainly have been eee 1 5 
d ſee very fine Horſes. ; Me ue. 15 


The ſecond piece 1 15 3 | 
he third the death of the king, by a fall 
rom his horſe.— And the fourth. „ the de- 
air of the queen and her attendants, on 
eceiving the news. She is repreſented as. 


them alling down in a ſwoon, and * * 
t they Wer women, who ate all W 
ice to 5 
s idle It is S in hes moſt; . RD 
an tofEnd is indeed one of the fineſt remains of 
thing Watiquity. It is preſerved in the ou 
ouble ch? which is noted thro tha: 

on of Wor a remarkable echo; ſomet 1 


anner of our whiſperi x at Oe. 
Paul's 1 N more ale e 
ounte 


W 4 


If« one perſon fands at Rr well gate, 3 
another places himſelf on the cornice, at the 
moſt t point of the guns exattly 

behind the great altar, they „ S 
converſation in N low 1 e | 


For many its is fneularit was nts 
known; 2 pens of the . chairs 
being placed near the great altar, the wags, 
who were in the lecret, uſed t to ** * 
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offended parties, 5 


manſhip; hollow within, and ſo contrived 


tyrant what an admi le effect this mult 


— 4 
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2% A TOUR THROUGH” 
ſtation at the door of the cathedral'; and byll 
this means heard diſtinctiy every word 
that paſſed betwixt the confeſſor and hi 
penitent; of which, you may believe, they | 
did not, fail to make their own uſe when 

occaſion offered The moſt ſecret intrigues 
were diſcovered ; and every woman in 

Agrigentum changed either her gallant"orfi | 
her confeſſor. Yet ſtill it was the ſame. | 
At laſt, however, the cauſe was found J 
out; the chairs were removed, and other 1 
precautions were taken, to prevent the dif- 
covery of theſe ſacred myſteries ; and a | 
mutual amneſty paſſed amongſt all the 


Agrigentum, like Syracuſe; was long 
ſt abet to che yoke 8 tyrants. Fazzello 
ives ſome account of their cruelty ,” but I 
ave no intention of repeating it: One 
ſtory, however, pleaſed me; it is a well 
known one, but as it is ſhort, you ſhall 
ao all 
Perillo, a goldſmith, by way of paying 
court to. Phalaris the tyrant , made him 2 
preſent of a brazen bull, of admirable work= 


that the voice of a perſon ſhut up in it, 


ſounded exactly like the bellowing of a' 
el. bull. The afüff peine cir 80 , 


* 


d * 


o 6 — | 8 
2 7 


S1 ILT nn Mar * 
ind b\ oduce, Were he only 205 mut up'a few 
4 — minals i ite and t a fire ek hem. 


a4 


5 5 Pb 1 ſuuck 8 60 RF an F 


„ they 


h 
* 3 ti _ oldſmith that. he himſelf was the 


98 rſon worthy. of animating. his ] bull : 
weak . mum muſt have ſtudied the note that 
ame. ade it roar to the greateſt advantage, and 


found at it would be unjuſt to deprive him 
other any part of the honour of his invention. 
ie di, pon which he, ordered the 2 oldſmith to be 
and a 1.33 and made a great e around the 
1 the I;. Which immediately began to roar, to 


e admiration and delight of all Agrigentum. 
icero ſays this bull was 2 OG Car- 


[wa unge at the, taking of Agrigentum.;: ar 
elle f. reftored again, by, Scipio, ier dhe de- 
but ! ruction of ha ey A So: 47 «50 0 2 
well F 1 adds another 7 ” which is li 
ſhall More to the honour of . * wo 


riends , Melanippus and Cariton, had con- 
pred - his death. . Cariton;; 5 8 "hopes of 
aving his friend from the 


in à MEntcrpriſe, determined to execute it alones 
„ork-lowever, in his. attempt to poignard the 
ived rant, he Was ſeized by the Sands, and 
1 it; mmediately Put to the torture, to 

of aim confeſs his accomplice; : this he bore 
the ws, the utmoſt fortitude. «|; refuſing to 
mut RP 5 ll Melanippus , in 
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d perhaps curious to try the exp rimem 1 


danger of s 
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* of the ſituation of his friend, | 
to the tyrant, / aſſuring him that he 2 
was the guilty perſon; that it was entire 
by his inſtigation that; Cariton had acted i 
and begged i thi he might be put on tha 
rack in het place of his frienc Phalaris: 
— with — heroiſm ; e the 1 
bo | ö 


5 i 


> * 75 0 72 x 


51:4 312 


| Novwichſtandin this gebe action „ha 
was in many reſpects a barbarous 3 
Fazzello gives the following account of hi | 
death, with which I ſhall conclude thi 
letter, for I am monftroufly tired, and; 
dare fay, ſo are you. Zeno, the ehe | 
ſopher, came to Agrigentum , and being 
admitted into the preſence of che tyrant 
adviſed him, for his own 8 as well a 
that of his ſubjects, to re . oY A 
and to lead a priyate life. P id nol 
Fetiſh theſe philoſo, hical tende an 
ſuſpe * Zeno to be in a conf piracy witl | 
ſome of his ſubjects , ordered hinz to be pu 
”w the torture -in preſence of. the citisen M 
Ck BOS LL SHE'D: we 13 ic 

: "Zang ee Mees . 
with cowardice and Puſillanimity in in fu 
mitting tamely to the yoke of ſo wort : 
a tyrant; and in a Niche time raiſed ſuch i 
dane that they defeated the ge ane 
. Phalaris to death.—I dare * 2 


= for Trapani, 155 whence -you- 
ay expect to hear from me. We are ben, 
ding out to examin& mort antique walls, 
t I ſhall nor trouble you with them. *r 
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ee 1* e 50 80 E 
en wy take up the pen. We are no 
the ks: a H hs eee about h. 

*s 2 Agrigentum and Palermo! 
ur ſea expedition 44855 Trapani has failed , . 
d we are — — ed to put ode were con- 
lence in that element, happy beyond mea- 

— to find durſelges at a K from it, ts; 


h the 4 tte (bear po oor: pron bond 
KT -* 5h B a v9 We have juſt ha . 


excellent dic of rer, hich ineyer Falls 
cure me of both; and Lam now as feſt. | 
i george Sr It has Hot — 4 | 
90 770 e On ' compa nio ; , ve a 
th You. Il. | Ds ws Dt, 
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Ar 47 die nf 1 you, we mad 


Crake 13 encurſions round Agrigentu mi 
The country is delightful; producing corn 


wine, and. oil, in the, e undance 


the fields are; at the 3 COVere( 


Mich a variety of the fineſt fruits; orang ges 


mons, pomegranates, almonds, 

1 u. Thee, afforded, ug. ao 
agreeable an, entertainment ag RAI 
: A the. Tae e Whenge 
ſpri 4. Ain 50 re 
3 holes 185 2 N 
N according 
ws from. — 

Rigemini could nes 

ſibly ndadlagd che. rem of gut 


ial virtues and wise 

Fe heed pe calg, tom ries 

had fo ö ee 
ne ingratitude for their l 
win weowe i m ſo much, a 

4 | | 1 10 * af 
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FN an hundre Ws meat... — 

Si anc Hell with. dhe r jail and mo 10 . 
ak wall that : 


ae Gauces.;. and. feat i 
ia man 5 of « Saulus coguus „ 
late V. 4 menſa Ys. was not more applicable, in 
120 21116! ir time , . than. it is at eſent. * 
eilt 1 wanting that could be inv th 720 155 | 
re. mad: 


e ma late and to flatter the palate; 
igentun ate a falſe: appetite. ar well 5.404 
1g corn Some of the very lo. much. rer. 
dance hed by the. Rowan. epicures, made à part 
COVEre( (the eaſt; particularly the morene;, which, 
25 pes 0 often mentioned by their authors: in 

ichi 775 a 1 of cel 3, found. pd G9 in, this part, 
* che Mediterr 1 E 1 
oor ſeveral of the...courts . e 
in t ſo fat and luſcious as 9 eels , ſo thaz 
u can eat a good deal more of it: in Reſts, 
as white as ſnow, and is indeed a very 
eat delicacy. But. £ modern refinement, 
luxury has, I. think, ſtill oe A. 
ater: By a. particular kind o N 
ent they make the livers of their fow! 
dw to à large ze, and at the fag 2 time 
quire à high and rich flavour, 1 i in. 
xd a 7 e ſh Toy Sy 
ans of procuring. it is ue | 
Il not, even 7 57 it with A 2 i» Perhaps ; 
hout any bad CO Rd þ+ 
tion it to iome of y Jul frie ends, 4 
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fal and lingering death to the poor animal 


, Expetted to ſee moſt of them under the table: 
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derg, till at laſt it mi lit come into fle 
Hh: "of "thoſe that would be d'to try 
ar eriment; and the Whole race 
oultr) might ever have reaſon to curſe mel : 
et it füffice ro ſay, that it occaſions 4 pain : 


that I know. is enough to ma u with 
never to taſte bf it, whateyer edel tit may 
| 2447 upon others. Lt agay) et 11:21. THO 

Tis 2 * 3 952 ; r 37 1 5 5 by WH 318 1 5 


The ieillans eat of every thing , and at 
temptell to make us do he ' me. The 
company” was temarkably merry, and did 
by no means belie their ancient character, 
for moſt of them were more than half ſeax 
on „long before we roſe from table; and! 

' fomewhat apprehenſive of 'a ſecond 
dion of the triremes ſcene. 4: as they were 
I Jo ert to reel exceedit By the bye, 

o not doubt but that p 15 8 of half ſeas 
over, may have taken its origin from ſome 
ſuch ſtory. They begged us to make 
bowl 'of und , 0 liquor they had often 
heard of, but had never ſeen. The mas 
rerials were immediately found, and we 
ſucceeded ſo well, that th preferred it 
ll the wines on the table, of which they 
hit a reat Variety. We were' obliged +0 
plenith the bow 'fo often, that 1 really 


called it Pontia, and ſpoke loudly 
wha declaring that Pontio ('# 


SICILY, and MALTA ag 
uding to Pontius Pilate) was a much better 
ellow than they had ever taken him f 2 

owever, after dinner, one of them, are- / 
erend Canon, grew. exceſſively ſick and 

yhile he was throwing , up, he turned 5 

me with a rueful countenance, and Thaki 

his head, he groaned out, «' Ah, Signor 
Capitano, ſaseva ſempre. che Pontio era: un 
» gran traditore n. -u I always knew. that 

; Bonds was a great traitor ». Another .of 
them overhearing him, exclaimed—« 4 

„ pettatevi Signor Canonico v. N ot ſo faſt 

» (ſaid he) my good Canon »,—« Mente al 

= pregiuditio dl, Signer ͤ o, if Pts 

» Recordate ,, che Pontio v ha fatto un Cano- 

» nico . Pontio ha fatto ſua Eccellenza ung 5 

» Veſcovo-—Non | ſcordatevi. mas | di voſt 
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Now what do you think of theſe reyerend | 
fathers of the church? Their merit, you 
will eaſily. perceive, does not conſiſt in faſt- 
ing and prayer-—Their creed, they ſay, 
they have a good deal ,modernized , and is 
much ſimpler than that of Athanafiug.— 
One of them told me, that if we would but 
ſtay with them for ſome little time, we 
ſhould ſoon be convinced that they were the 
happieſt fellows on earth. « We have ex- 
v ploded ( faid he) from our ſyſtem every 

v ing that is diſmal or melancholy; and ars 
» pcriuaded,, that of all ee OY ni 
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1 » verſe, the road to heaven oſt be the 
5 dete and leaſt | pony: Ii it be not 
Cage he) God have mercy upon us, 

am afraid we ſhall neyer get there's, 


gb 


[> told. kim 1 could not flatter him; « That 
if Lughing was really a fin , as ſome people 
* ugh, , they were certainly the greateſt of 


v all finners», « Well (ſaid he) we ſhall at 10 
leaſt endeavour to be appy here; and that, * 
„I am perſuaded, is the beſt of all prepa: ©* 

v » rations for hap ineſs hereafter. Abſtinence e 
5 continued Re) From all innocent and law WM 

» ful pleaſures, we reckon one of the greateſt th 
7 rr and guard againſt it with the utmoſt * 
» cate: and I am pretty ſure it is a fin that * 
3 none of us here will ever be damned for v. — 

Ale concluded by repeating two lines, & 
which he told me was their favourite 
maxim; the meaning of which was ex- Ml * 
attly thoſe of Mr. Pope, 4 — 


. rot God i is paid when man receives; 4 ar 
. Wan eee N m 


1 is not the firſt time * "ND? met t with de 
this libertine ſpirit amongſt the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. There is ſo much nonſenſe 1 
and mummery in their worſhip, that they , 
are afraid: left ftrangers ſhould believe they BY 
are ſerious; and Perhaps 1 100, often, N F My 

oppolite extreme. m 


wy We were, however, woch pleaſed 5 with br 
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joined in the e „at which, he 


prone" ney 
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2 Wich t 
baſs. die of 2 
the Wld; — rep wer 
of — LI an His while pech 
put nee 46 30 mütter? e is bf 
«for ürkte fene, und chit 
qifence. Ne s bet yet 
n 10 Highs zromorioH in * ark 
a period of life 18 1 
ordinary, this bein ng he A a hip ae 
1163 bs he 51 1 
rbad's th Smack 
ern Aung 5 nus 36 in 
Ae inferior 75 dis Erd ri The" 


me 10 ſtrong J thay — Rehre 
thinking ot beſide our vv 

— Crivhs, the bf D=— 
which-y 1 aflure"yve ;: All added greatly 
the pleafare 1 had in nis Tos 
the biſhop ofthis ; udting 5* 
un 10 Bu: He 


OY * 


* A | TOUR Im Non 
pleaſed „ aud ſaid, be, bad. e hed el 
the family, both when lord B——was:ams 
baſſador in Spain, and his other rothe 
e ee in 1 Medi F an. 7 
„ | (1; 11 5235 #2 
We 14 in I company, & Hb of 
Free Maſons 9 were delighted beypng 
meaſure When they, diſcovered that [we 
were their- brethren. They preſſed us 10 
ſpend a few more days amongſt them „and 
offered: us letters to Palermo, and every 
other town we. ſhould. think of yiſitings 
but the heats are increaſing. ſo violently, 
that we were afraid of prolon a 
expedition, leſt we ſhould be Lane 
firocc , winds, . ſuppoſed; to blow from the 
burning deſarts of Africa, and ſometimes 
attended with dangerous . to 


* ** 
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thoſe that travel over Sicily. 10 0 4 re 
2 : 

Bur I fad! have e legend © cireum: I v 
Aances our dinner. ſhould. have; told ne 


57 that i it was an annual feaſt given by 
e nobility, of Agrigeatum to the 
It was ſerved, in an immenſe granaty, ar £ 
full of wheat, on the ſea ſhore, chꝰſen on c 
purpoſe to avoid the heat. The whole was le 
on plate: and what appeared ſingular to us, Wl hi 
ut I believe is a much better, method than fr 
ours; great part of the fruit was ſerved up r 
with the ſecond courſe „ the 9 diſh-of n 
r that went round was. e E 
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he Sicilians were a good deal ſurprif 5 
ee us eat them Wich cream and ſugar , yer 

pon trial 1 Wee * all, d e the 


compoſition. 2 665 
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The deſert conflict of a great variety 
of fruits, and fill a greater of ices,: the; 
were ſo diſguiſed in the ſhapes. of peaches., 
figs , oranges , nuts, &c. that a perſon. pag 
accuſtomed. to ices might * have 
been taken in, as an honeſt ſea er was 
lately at the houſe. of a certain miniſler of 
your acquaintance, not leſs diſtingniſned 
for the elegance of his table, than the exact 
formality and ſubordination, to be obſerved 
at it. After the ſecond courſe. was, re- 
moved; and the ices, in the ſhape of Der 


fruits and ſweetmeats, advanced by way; 
rear- guard; one of the ſervants « 8 1 the 
figure of a "fine, large peach to the captain, 


who , unacquainted with 8 of, any kind: 


never doubted. that it was a real obe; an 
cutting it through the middle, in a moment 
had one large half of it in his mouth; at 


firſt he only looked grave, and ble w up his 
cheeks to give it more room; but the Nic 
lence of the. cold ſoon getting the better 
his patience ,: he began to tumble it ah 
from ſide to ſide in his mouth, his eyes 
ruſhing out of water, till at laſt, able to hold 
no longer, he La it out rer 2 2 | 


6.4 4; 


- T6 pardon for hs dren ; ar 
it is a. good laughable ftory, I know yon 


— ? 
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v ſno ball, by G- d- ! and wiping away his 


tears with his napkin, he turned in a rage 
to the Italian ſervant that had helped him 
with a 4 d -n your maccaroni eyes, yon 
» ſon of a h—, what did you mean by that u 


he fellow, who did not underſtand a 


word of it, could not forbear ſmiling, 
which ftill convinced the captain the more 
that it was a trick; and he was juſt going 
to throw the reft of the ſnowball in his 
face, but was prevented by one of the com: 
pany ; when recovering from his paſſion, 
and thinking the object unworthy” of it, 
he only added in a ſofter tone, « Very well, 
„ neighbour, I only wiſh L had you on hoard 
1 ſhip for half an hour, you ſhould have a 
.» dozen before you eon ſay Jack Robiſon, 
» for all your painted checks vs. 


* 


will excuſe it. About fix o clock, we took 
à cordial leave of our jolly friends at Agri- 


gentum; and embarked on board our 
ſparonaro at the new port. I ſhould have 


told you, that this harbour has lately been 
made at à very great expence ; this city 


Having always been one of the principal 


Ports of the iffand, for the exportation of 


grain. The biſhop and his company went 


_ anto a large harge , and ſailed round the 


Harbour, we ſaluted them as we went out; 
R | WES. 


+ 
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ey returned iche cmpliment , and we 
rage a ſehr leave: 6 eveling Wis 
im, ane, and we kgaſted along for u gSd many 
you miles; we paſſed! ſeveraf and Hrtfe 
it uf promontofiess that were exceedinighy bemts 
nd a WMWciful and picüreſqque; many of them were 
ing , ¶ covered with nobſe large aldes in fall blow: 
nore In one plate; I coe d up Wards of 200 
oing of choſe fine aafeftie Planet All in flower; | 


a. ſight witch 1 imagine was hürdty to: be 


os m0 with in the” World ter ſufß-Her . 
on, N alas, fain Would I eee t happer 
It, alter ſun- tet! but ke you kHO .] IS che. 
ell, quered with good" and evi, und it 

ard BW have been great pre umptton ko receive 0 


much of the de, without" erpetking a 
little daſh of the other tod. - Beſides, afes 
expedition is nothing without a Norm. Har 
journal Would fever have been resdable 
had it not. bear för this. Wei Pa 
e bad i it. It was not indeed ſo 


ok BW fent as the great one off Loni * af 
perhaps eve med 5 


the readin ny s Have : 
people en bek; - buf i wit rather bob neh 
for our Sb 4 ing to tell 
ty ou that a it to 
al 90 555 ver- caſt, and in a hört tire 7 
of off hers appeared: fiery) and threaten- 
ne BW ms. We attempreck te get fte fort 

he EY bett "cole find ine. Rn mor 
Wl grew Tonk e we wound - 1 an aim 


—— 
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to proceed; but . ni ag - 
dee were dn ge. | 
lity. of reaching the 1 o Agrigenrun 
However, this was all we had for 1 it, as there 
were none other within many miles. Acs 
cordingly we tacked about, andplying both 
oats and fail, with great care not to come 
* the rocks and breakers, in about 
two hours we ſpied. the light-houſe; by 
which we directed our courſe and got fafel 
into port, hetwixt one and two in the 
morning: we lay down on our mattraſs 
and ſlept ſound till ten, when, finding 
Ellity o of our hypotheſis, that there could 
be no bad weather in the Mediterranean at 
this ſeaſon, we unanimouſly agreed to have 
nothing more to do with ſparonaros, and 
ſent immediately to engage mules, to carry, 
us over the mountains to Palermq. he: 
ſtorm continued with violence hg whole 
day, and made us often thank h 5 21 h 
we had, Kor, ſafely back. It was not till five 
in the afternoon that we had mules , ides, 
and guards: provided us; when we 2 
pretty much in the ſame order; and in 455 
ſame equipage as we * 28 about three 
weeks ago from Meſſina, Our guar at⸗ 
tempted ro fill us wa the moſt dreadful 
apprehenſions of this road, ſhewing 


ar 
every mile, where ſuch 2 one was robbed, Wl 
ſuch another was murdered ; and ant th 
tained us with ſuch. mekacholy littie 4 
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the moſt dangerous road in the world; 
but I looked upon moſt of them as fictions, 
invented only to inereaſe their own conſe- - 
quence, and to procure à little more mo- 
ney. There is, indeed, ſome foundation for 
theſe ſtories; as there are numbers of gib - 
bers erected on the road in terrorem g and 
every little baron has the power; of life 
and death in his own domain. Our biſhop's 
brother, whoſe name I have forgot, ſeized. 
lately four and twenty of thoſe deſperate 
banditti , after. a Rout; refiſtance;,; where ſe- 
ab Wl veral were killed on both ſides; and not- 
ve, vithſtanding that ſome of-rhem were under 
od the protection of the nobility, and in their 
ſervice, they were all hanged. However, 
bs this has by no means rooted them out. Our, 
le: WH guards in the. ſuſpicious: places wont with 
at their pieces cock d, and kept a cloſe looks, 
cout to either ſide of them; but we faw 
„nothing to alarm us, except the moſt dread- 
F, ful roads in the world; in many places 
ie, WH worſe than any thing I ever met with. 
2 WW amongſt; the Alfsss . 

oo te af nent nmaryl x 
ul BY After travelling about twenty miles, we 
arrived by two in the morning at the m 
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* ee dont know what to 7 irrt 
there was not any one thing to be had but. 
e, Of + little tray, for the mules. However, abt 
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ter a good deal of difficulty wear laſt age 


fire enough te © boil» our ee 4 


having brought bread from Agrigentum 
we made an excellent meal. Our tea - tablt 
was à round ſtone in the fleld, and as the 
moon ſhone bright, we bad no occaſion 
for any other 5 — believe 
our ſtay here was as ſhort as poſſible; thy 
houſe was too dreadfully na to enter ity 
2 a ſtable was full of pòor wretehes 
on the hare ground, 1 hort 1 
— zw in any country. ſo thiſerable uf 
inn, for ſo iis ſtyled. We mounted out 
cavalry with all expedition and in a ver 
ſhort' time =_ into the woods  where® we 
were ſerena 
went along, who made us à full upology 
and atonement: for the bad cher we had 
met with. In a ſhort time it was day, aft 
then we had entertainment enough from 
the varied ſcenes of the moſt beautiful, wild; 


and romantic country in the world . He 


fertility of many of tn the > aun is truly afte# 
niſhing ,. rev bh ineloſures, without ma- 
nure, and almoſt without culture. It is with 
reaſon, that this iſland was ſtyled « N 
v imperii. horreum v, the granary of ns 
Roman empire. Were it coltivated-,: 

would ftilt be the great gtanary of Foropas 
Pliny ſays it yielded” a handred after 6ne% 
and Diodorus, who was # matve of the 
ifand., and wrote on: "the por; alliires-u$ 


by the nightingale' as wel 


1 
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hat it produced wheat and other grain 
oantaneouſſy; and Homer advances thi 
5 ame fat in the Odyfley: e 
1 52 2 A * 1 | _ 14s 


The ſoil untill'd a ready harveſt yields ; 
With wheat and barley wave the gpldep fields; 
Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour 
And Jove deſcends in each prolific show r.** , 
r e e 


8 
: 


Many of the mountains ſeem to be formed 
by ſubterraneous fire ; ſeveral of them re- 
tain their conical figure and their craters , 
but not ſo exact as thoſe on Mouat Etna, 
as they are probably much older. I like: 
wiſe obſerved many pieces of lava on the 
road, and in the beds of the-torrents ; and 
a good deal of the ſtone called tufa , which 
is certainly the production of a volcano; 
ſo that I have no doubt, that a great part 


— of this iſland, as well as the neighbouring 
nes of Lipari, &c; has been originally 


he formed by ſubterraneous fire : we like- 
wu BY viſe paſſed ſome quarries of a kind of talc ; 
and alſo of a coarſe alabaſter ; of this they 
u WY make a ſort of ſtucco or plaiſter, reſembling 
that of Paris; but what I much regretted, 
we miſled ſeeing: the famous ſalt of Agri> 
| ue „found in the earth, about four or 
„ ſwe miles from that city. It has this re- 
„ markable property different from all other 
bal, that in the fire it preſently melts; but 
uin the water it cracks and ſplits but never 
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diſſolves. It is celebrated by Pliny, Ariſtotle; 


naturaliſts. Fazzello, whom I have brought 


_ rother 


1 


and others of the ancient, as well as modern 


along with me to read by the road, ſays, 
he has often experienced this; he adds 


from the authority of theſe ancient authors, 
that they formerly had mines of this ſalt, 


ſo. pure and ſolid, that the ſtatuaries and 
ſculptors preferred it to marble , and made 
various works of it. 
: % 1 : , 1 { 
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The poor people of the village | have 


found us out, and with looks full of miſery” 


have ſurrounded our door.—Accurfed ty- 
ranny,—what deſpicable objects we become 
in thy hands !—ls it not inconceivable, how 


any government ſhould be able to render 


poor and wretched, a country which pro- 
duces, almoſt ſpontaneouſly, every thing 
that even luxury can deſire? But alas! 
poverty and wretchedneſs have ever attend- 
ed the Spaniſh yoke . both on this, and on 


it their boaſt that the ſun never ſets on 
their dominions, but forget that ſince they 
became ſuch, they have left him nothing to 


ſee in his courſe but deferted fields, barren: 
wildernefles , oppreſſed peaſants, and lazy, 


lying, lecherous 'monks:——Such are th 


ruits of their boafted conqueſts. They 
ought rather to be aſhamed that ever the 


— 


7 
- 
* 1 
i 


ide of the globe.—They make 


ſun ſhould ſee them at all.— The fight of 


ti 


4 
1 
#3 


"STCTLYUNND MALT AL In 
theſe poor e has filled me with in 
nord Poop ze is ſurrounded TS 
fineſt country in the. world, yet there was 
neither bread nor wine to be found in ity 
and the poor inhabitants appear Torre 4 
half W v4 0" ys Sit” *< 3 18 


% 1 en ee Dart” :1 þ 
« « Mong cerebricheſt gifts, with want „ 
1 And wien EY denz, Sue. 4. ny 


of ſhall now think of conchiding mA 1 45 
not recollect that I have much more to ſay 
to you. Beſides, 1 find myſelf exceedin 
ſleepy. L ſineerely wiſh it may not be th 
ſame caſe with you, before you have read 
thus far. We have ordered our mules to be 
ready by five o clock, and ſhall again travel 
all night ;—the heats are too great to allow 
of it by day; adieu. Theſe two fellows 
are ſtill found aſlęep. In à few minutes 1 
ſhall be ſo too, for t E pen is almoſt of 


ping out of my hand. aue well. . 
255 e ro n s 38 
45 wp 52% Of a | 
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W K are tio arrived at the great capi 
tal of Sicily, Which in our opinion in 
beauty a elegance is greatly ſuperior 
to N It is not, indeed, bo karge 
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o 
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but the ' regularity, the - uniformity all 
neatneſs of its ſtreets and buildings, rende 
who have moſtly an air of affluence ng 
gaiety. And indeed we ſeem to, t 


gor into a new world. But ſtoß - 


- ſo faſt.—I had forgot that you have "ll 


# — ” * 


mule, over rocks and precipicts ; for 
can ſee no reaſon, why we ſhould bring 
you at once imo all the ſweets. of Palermo 


50 miles to travel on a' curſed | 


without, bearing at leaſt ſome little part ig 


the fatigues of the journey. Come, we 
Mall make them as ſhort, as, poffible. 
8 a — 2 : — 1 Op "> *. e 
B fy 31: Eo 
We left you, I think, in a litle villa 
4 . { mountain. | +, be I 2 
you 


OW i 


on the top 3 
very ill, Were we 


ſhould indeed uſe 
to leave you there any longer; for Lo 
ir is the very worſt coumry quarter, that 
eyer. fell t my lot. However, we /ig 


a good comfortable fle 


one thing it afforded us; and the cas. 
the bugs, and. chickens,, did all that lay 
in their power even to deprive us of that, 
but we defied them. Our two leaders 
came to awake us before five, apoſtrophy- 
ing their entry with a detail of the heryi 
robberies and murders that had beenicom- 
mitted in the neighbourhbod; all öf theniy 


& 1 Foy 4: 4 % 8 
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Our whole ſquadron was drawn out, 


d we were ranged in order of batile , by 
ve o'clock,” when we began our march, 
ttended by the whole village, man, wo- 
an, and child. We Whoa por 'down 
mongſt the woods, and endeavoured to 
orget the objects of mifery we had left 
dehind us. The beauty and richneſs of 
he country increaſed in proportion as we 
advanced. The mountains, although of a 
great height (that we have left is near 4000 
ect , the mercury ſtanding at 26 inches 
2 lines) are covered to the very ſumn 
rith the richeſt paſture. The gras in the 
alleys is already burnt up, ſo that the 
ae ocks are all upon the mountains. The 
W. eradual ſeparation of heat and cold, is very 
n iſible in taking a view of them. The 
alleys are brown and ſcorched, and ſo are 
the mountains to a conſiderable height; 
they then. begin to take a ſhade of green, 
which grows deeper and deeper, and covers 
he whole upper region; however, on the 
ſummit, the graſs and corn are by ns 
means ſo luxuriant as about” the middle. 
We wete amazed ar the ,richneſs of the 
crops, far ſuperior to any thing I had ever 
ſeen either in England or Flanders, where 
the happy ſoil is aſſiſted by all the arts of 
cultivation; whilſt | here, the ' wretched 
ve WY Puibandman can hardly afford to give it a 
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contraſt is there betwixt this, and the -littl 


ſure, the dreadful conſequences of opprek 


liberty. Switzerland, the very - excreſcenc 
of Europe, where Nature ſeems. to hav 


_ zerland ,. enjoying every bleſſing, where 


ſtanding miracle.—Under. her plaſtic - hands 


RY N 


Furrow-; and gathers in, with a heay 
heart, the moſt luxuriant harveſt. 
what purpoſe is it given him? only to lie 
dead weight upon his hand,; ſometimg 
till it is entirely loſt; exportation being 
prohibited to al ſuch as: cannot pay exor 
: asd for it to the ſovereign. What 


-uncouth country of Switzerland l—to be 


ſion can never be ſet in à more ſtriking 
oppoſition to the bleſſings and charms 


thrown out all her cold and ſtagnati 
humaurs; full of lakes, marſhes * 
woods, and ſurronnded by immenſe rocks 
and everlaſting mountains of ice, the bats 
ren, but ſacred, ramparts of liberty. Swit- 


every bleſſing ſeems to have been denied; 
whitft Sicily, covered by the moſt luxuriant 
aven ſeems t 
have ſhowered. down its richeſt bleſſings 
with the utmoſt prodigality ;-groans under! 
the moſt abject poverty, and with a pale 
and wan viſage, ſtarves in the midſt of 
plenty.—-It is Ong alone that works this 


the mountains ſink, the lakes are drained; 
and theſe rocks, theſe marſhes, theſe woods; 


Þ i 
earl. cone ſo. many ſources of wealth ns 
? [Ti leaſure.— But What has M e to d 0 
ne ene rein 910. 119371 CG 0 
time oO; HL STR 119th &'3; 
being 0 i 7} wierd reigns Chaldary 
erer „ And Nature's: child 3 long due, 

it # Exit'd eee al oe e 
If TT d 
d be 1 
Prei , Sis ſmiling ar the board "CIO 
king ü 2H 1 28 18 10 f 2 N. 
ou | will begin to think L am in e 
neee turning detigal in theſe claſſic fields . 
hay am ſure I neither ſuſpected any of the 
"I ountains we have paſſed to be Parnafſus 3 "TS 
"Wor did I believe any one: of the nine fooliſn 
cks, nougn to inhabit them, except - Melpo» 
bar-nenè perhaps - as ſhe is ſo fond of tragi« 
WINE! faces: however, I ſhall now get you | 
bereut of chein as ſoon as poſſible, and bring 
ed; ou once more into the gay world. I affure 
Han ou, I have often wiſhed that you could 
„ve lent me your muſe, on this: expedi- £ 
15 tion; my letters would then have beem . 


more worth the reading; wag * muſt. 


* take the will for the deed. EH 5 
0 10 1 Wer 1 ee 
this 


After "rrwiviling till wth midnight, we 
arrived at another miſerable village „ Where 
we ſlept for ſome hours on ſtraw , and con- 
tinued our journey again by day-break. 
We had the of _ riſing: | 


/ 


n 
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tain and were delighted with the. profpel 
of Strombolo, and the other Lipari ifa 
at a great diſtance from us. On our deſceil 
from this mountain, we found ourſelves v 
the banks of the ſea, and took that read 
preferable to an inland one, although fe 
ral miles nearer, We ſoon lighted fra: 
our mules, and en ma the water 
which has ever. made one of our greatel 
leaſures in this expedition: nobody that 
s not trĩed it, can conceive the delighted 
this; after the ag. only .fuch a journey 
and paſſing three days without undreſſing 
' Your friend Fullarton, though only ſeven 
teen, but whoſe mind and body now'equally 
deſpiſe! every A found himſelf ſtru 
as a lion, and fit to begin ſuch -anothe 
march. We boiled our tea-kettle under 
ig; tree, and eat a breakfaſt that might 
have ſerved a company of ſtrolling players 


if 


The approach. to Palermo is. fine! The 
alleys are planted with - fruit-trees ,, and 
large American aloes in full blow. Nen 
the city we paſſed à place: of execution 
where the quarters of a number of robbers 
were hung up upon hooks, like ſo many 
hams; ſome of them appeared newly ens, 
cuted and made a very unſightly figure, 
On our arrival, we learned that a prieft 


and three others had been taken à few 


8. „ a 
an ay vt pe ergy op Þ 
e telt gude o eee to his; c con. 
bebe 1711 plba ge: his. hanger into Y 
eaſt; and dieck on the ſpot: 1 T 
ted and were at ” 20 


i . ® ; 1 
Wd - > * An . i 10 * 
| e 
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As theads is hut one inn in Palenne wo 
ere obliged $0; agree to 'thein aw; terms * 
hve ducsts-a da. e ara but: indifs. 
ently. lodged however; its the en 
a we have et ſoen du Sci and ingesd, 
ay be ee eee iſland; 
- kept by; a-noify: troubleſome: Frenek- 
n 1 _ 
no; keeping: hen ont 0 our rooms, and 

e never in without telling us 0 
jb + printing duke, = if 
up tive At being in. 
er houſe;: we. can eas lean that — =. 
ere alk deſperatelyran love with. bets. an 77 
deed: ſhe ſdems to take: it very much 

mis, that We are not inclined to 4 

the ſame ſentiments, I. have already; 

en. = 20, al hays thay , vw are: 

ry E * 5 „and doſ not 

e compan hnd the daes not eſtegm 

5 the Pe 2: Nele. this. morving, (as : 
paſled: th the ichen, without _ 
eaking ito hers 1 exghims! 

Ah- mon: Dies) comme. ces. Anglers fort 

Br I eue de aud e 
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4 x {400K rung 
notice of Her zu otherwiſe: we-Thall certain 
have out rent raiſed 3! ſhe is: as 2 
pig; and as ugly as the « ie 
quantity of paint on each of! her. frrell 
cheeks, thite: looks ke a great — 


of red Morocco. Her picture is hang 


in the room where I am now writing, 
well as that of her huſband, who; "yl 
is ninny : they _y ne! leſs avi 


A than the or iginals. He is dra 


ich his ſnuff· box open n in one hand, 85 


a diſh of coffee in the other; and at” th 


ſame time, fait Vaimable! d 


took notice of this triple occupation; we 


ſeemed to imply ſomething particular;*$hi 


told me that the thought was bers ;0that 
her huſband was: exceedin N ſau 
and of coffee and wante 

that he was” till more occupied win be 


hy this to uh 


than with either of them. I could 0 
help applauding the ingenuity of the con 


_ ceit. Madame is painted with an 'immenſt 


bouquet in her breaſt; and an orange it 
her - right-hand , [emblematic of her tw 


neſs and purity:; and has the brettibik Bas 


ſmirk on her; fice ou can imagine! @ 


told Ba that ſhe. one the 


her "Kite * hs was! „ 

force one,; « qui n'ttoit- pa dot Af. 

1 i joli que le naturel, mais - gui van 
u toujoun 


SICTLY Aub WAY I * 
toujoiirs mieus ** 4. parotere l 5 
ber ire . Te” 


5.—1 e. — 5 > 

real Wilm! have excuſed me the latter 2 
part of the com + roms which more than 7 
loſt all hat 1 ained by the former. 

« [I eſt vñ (0 e, a good e fl 
j, un" H We, Wr e ne 5 
„ pas fi graſſt pourtant m retendet 6.4 
excuſe myſelf „from not hos rſtandi 
he fineſſe" of the language; and a Fart 
her, that''de"-Pembohpoint Was the very 
phraſe I meant to make uſe 8 She 
accepted the apology, and we are again 
reconciled; for , to give the devil his que, 
they are good-humoured. She made me 2 
curtſey, and: repeated)” « Oui; Monſieur , 
» pour” plarlet _—_ ei ſaws, FI . dire 
” 45 Lembonpoin erty. Far pas graſſe v 
I affured her; 5 hg it 
the word ſhould bor 80 ever be Hed from my 
vocabulary. She left me with a gracious 
ſmile , and a curtſey much lower t an =_ 
firſt ; adding „ « Je ſavois bien M. 
» fieur etoit un homme- com nie il 6 pF » ; 
at the ſame time 9 off on her tip- 
toes, as light as'a ather, to ſhew me 
how muck 52 had head "miſtaken. This. 
woman made me recolle& (what I have 
always . ow little t e manners of 
Vor. I. A 


— 
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the French. are to be W by their 
congection . with, other wing 
none to be in any 
- tation but their own, All | 
now 7 here theſe twenty years, ſhe 
is till as perfectiy French, as; 155 ſhe had 
2 1 5 without the gates of Re 5 
an upon every, woman in rmo 
with the utmoſt contempt, becubiſe they 
have never ſeen that at capital „ox. Hear 
the ſublime muſick of its opera, She it 
like wiſe (allowing for the :diflerence;- of 
rank ). an admirable. epitome. of all French 
women, whoſe univerſal paſiign; has 958 
been the deſire of admiration:,. and of aj 
aring young; and ever wauld bes! 
believe, were they to live to the 
a thouſand. Any e that will 1 
a look of the wi red death's heads in 
their publick „ covered over with a 
thick maſk of, paint „ will be convinced 
of this. Now, our old ladies, hen then 
get to the . wrong ſide of ſixty, generally 
take a jump up to the borders of fours 
ſcore, and. appear no leſs. vain: of theit 
years, than ever they were of their youth 
know ſome of them, that I am ſurg 
are not leſs. happy . po leſs - contented, 
nor (1 might almoſt a dd ); leſs admired 
with their wrinkles., than ever they were 
. with their dimples. I do not / know 
wee, a cheerful old vun with is 


i 
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5 $ICILY. "AND ) MALTA: 1 
when illing to appear ſo, is more reſpectable, 
wing no eftimable ; or a withered witch," 
ho fills up every wrinkle with yarniſh ,: 
nd at fourſcore attempts to give herſelf: 
„ene bloom of four and- twenty, is ridi- 
u alous and contemptible: but as dinner 
i on the — 
erm o determine. Adie. 
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SHALL > e a „ Frest deal to write 
ewe ou about this u we are every dax 


fag nore delighted with it, and ſhall leave; © 
e with much _ We have now. 40 8 


"* of | 


Is into a 8 eter ſet. of acquaintance. 
ich ut 1 ſhall firſt! attempt to give you ſome 
ncedfWittle idea of the town, and then ſpeak of 
theyWs inhabitants. It is by much the moſt 
rally cgular 1 have ſeen , and is built upon that 
tou Plan, which 1 think all large cities ought 
theirfWo follow. The two great ſtreets inter- 
auth ed each other in the center of the city, 
ure here they form a handſome ſquare, called 
ted he Ortangolo, adorned: with elegant uni- 
nice orm buildings. From the center of this 
wen quare, you ſee the whole of theſe noble 
nowE'trects, and the four great gates of the 


10 city which enn them; 5 „ 
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5, A TOUR THROUGH 
and . of which produce a fine effeQ 
The whole of theſe are to be magnificently 


illuminated Come time next month, fand 


muſt certainly be the fineſt ſight in the 
world. The four yu are each at the 
diſtance of about half a mile, (the diameter! 


of the city being no more than a mile: 


theſe are elegant pieces of architecture 
richly adorned ; particularly the Porta 
Nova and Porta Felice, terminating the 
reat ſtreet called the Corſo , that runs 
outh weſt and north eaſt. The leſſer 
ſtreets in general run parallel to theſe great 
ones; ſo that from every part of the city, 
in a few minutes walking, you are ſure tg 


arrive at one of the capital fireets.” The 


Porta Felice ( by much the handſomeſt of 
the gates) opens to the Marino,; a delight 


ful walk, which conſtitutes one of the 


reat pleaſures of the nobility of Palermo, 


It is bounded on one fide by the wall of 


the city, and on the other by the ſea, from 
whence , even at this. ſcorching ſeaſon, 
there is always an agreeable breeze. In 


the center of the Marmo they have lately 


erected an elegant kind of temple , which, 
during the ſummer months, is made ufe 


of as an orcheſtra for muſick; and as in 


this ſeaſon they are obliged to convert the 
might into day, the concert does not begin 
till the clock ſtrikes midnight, which 1s 


: the ſignal for the ſymphony to ſtrike up: 


<a” 


$ 
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feat that time the walk is crowded: with car 
nily 72305 and people on foot; and the better 
and co favour pleaſure and intrigue, there is 
the an order, that no perſon, of whatever 
the See „ Jhall Fer to carry à light 
eter with him. The flambeaux are extinguiſh- 
le: ed at the Porte Felice, where the ſervants 
ture wait for the return of the carriages ; and 
dort the company generally continue an hour 
the Wor two together in utter darkneſs; except 
runs when the intruding moon, with her horns 
eſſer and her way „comes to diſturb. them. 
rreat The concert / finiſhes. about two in the 
ity, morning, when, for the moſt part, everx 
e to huſband goes home to his own wife. This 
Theis an admirable inſtitution, and never pro- 
t of WM duces any ſcandal : no huſband is ſuch 
ght- a brute as to deny his wife the Marino ; 

the and the ladies are ſo cautious and circum- 
-mo. WW {pet on their fide , that the more to avoid 
1 off giving offence, they very often put on 
roi maſques. E , 
On t 3 r 

In Their other amuſements conſiſt chiefly 
rely in their Converſaziones, of which they 
ich, have a variety every night. There. is one 

uſe Wl general one, ſupported by the ſubſcription 
in of the nobility, which is open every even- 

the ing a ſun-ſet, and continues till midnight, 
gin when the Marino begins. It better deſerves 
1 is the name of a converſation. than any I have 
up: {een in Italy; for here the people really 

| "Ty * 
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4 A TOUR THROUGH + 
come to conyerſe , whereas in Italy, they 
only go to play at cards and eat ices. 
_ ppt ak, that Abe or 8 br 

alf of the company is engaged in play, 
nor do they N play 125 or | deep, 

There are a number of apartments belong 

ing to this converſation, illuminated with 

Wax lights, and kept exceedingly cool and 
4, le; and it is indeed altogether one 
of the moſt ſenſible and comfortable infti- 
tutions I have ſeen : beſides this, there 
are generally a number of particular cons 
verſations every night, and what will i 
ood deal ſurpriſe you, theſe are always 
eld in the apartments of the lying-10 
ladies; for in this happy climate, child fe 
bearing is diveſted of all its terrors, and i be 
only conſidered as a party of pleaſure pt 

This circumſtance we were ignorant of ot! 
tother morning. The duke of Verdura, 

who does us the honours of the place w 

with great attention and politenefs, came ta 

to tell us, we had a viſit to make, that in 
was indiſpenſable. « The princeſs Paterno v 

» (faid he) was brought to bed laſt night l 

„ and it is abſolutely incumbent on you <: 

„ to pay your reſpects to her this even: o. 

„ ing v. At firſt n he was in cl 

joke, but he aſſured me he was ſerious, at 

and that it would be looked upon as p 

great unpoliteneſs to neglect it. Accord. b 

ingly we went about ſun-ſet , and found I f. 


f 


* 
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the princeſs fitting in her bed, ka 
elegant undreſs, with a number of ak 7 
one friends around ther, She talket us uſuul, 


ep. converſation is repeated every 
8 her convaleſcence: * which generu 
for about eleven or twelve days. 
cuſtom is univerſal, and as dhe ladies hone 
are very prolific; there are for the moſt 
part three or four of theſe" aſſemblies going 
on in the city at the ſame time; poilibly 
the Marino —__ Hot liele f 
towards them. er Dit 


The Sicilian ns * hee wes 
fourteen , and are ſometimes /grantmorhers 
before they are thirty,— =The: count Sterely 


eg «9; k 
£4+..3.7. ES 
9 


ſure. {MW preſented us à few days ago to his cœufn, 

f uh the princeſs Partana, who he told us had- 

ura, great number of children, the eldeſt f 
which was à very ſine girl of fifteen; We 


ame talked to the princefs for half an hour, not 
that in the leaſt doubting all che time that ſne 
ernoff was the daughrer,' vill: at laſt the young 
zht; lady came in; and even then, it was not 
vou eaſy to fay which appeared the handſomeſt 
Ven. or the youngeſt. This lady has had twelve 
in children, and is fill in her bloom; the 
2s, aſſured me that ſhe never enjoyed more 
s perfect health than when ſhe Was in child 
2rd- bed that during the time of her pregname 
und i {he was nnn but that imm 


1 


and ſcemed "10 be perteäly well. En 
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. on delivery ſhe was cured of all ha 
complaints, and was capable of .enjoying 
the company of her friends even more than 
at any other time. I expreſſed my ſurpiiſ 
at this very ſingular happineſs of their c 


* 


. 


mate or conſtitutions; but-ſhe: appeared full 
more ſurpriſed when I told her that We Ut 
many of our fineſt women in childbed, an fi. 
that even the moſt fortunate and eaſy dee: 
liveries were attended with violent pain and 
anguiſh.—She lamented the fate of | out 
ladies, and thanked: Heaven that ſhe was 


born a Sicilian, Ls bs 3, £4 EM > 


What this fingularity is owing to, le 
the learned determine —— it is e aL 
of the capital bleſſings of theſe climate h. 
where the curſe that was laid upon mothef h. 
Eve ſeems to be entirely taken off: I doo 
know how the ladies here have deſerved this c 
exemption, as they have at leaſt as muci o. 
both of Eve and the ſerpent as ours have, f 
and ftill retain - their appetite; as ſtrong f 
ever, for forbidden fruit. It ſeems hard, fi 
that in our own country, and in-Switzer Wl 
land, where the women in general are tee 
chaſteit in Europe, that this curſe ſhould Pp 
fall the heavieſt: it is probably owing tom” 
the climate :—In cold, but more partie Hat 

ly, in mountainous, countries , births ate ce 
difficult and dangerous; in warm and e 


places they are more eaßy; the air of ie 


11 
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5rſt hardens and contracts the fibres, that 
of the ſecond: ſoftens and relaxes them. In 
ſome places in Switzerland, and amongſt 
he Alps, they loſe almoſt one half of their 
women in childbed, and thoſe that can 
afford it, often go down to the low coun- 
tries ſome weeks before they lie in, and 
find their deliveries much eaſier. One may 
eaſily conceive what a change it muſt make 


n andi upon the whole frame, to add the preſſure 
7 of a column of air of two or three thouſand 


if muſcular motion is performed by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere, as ſome have 


alleged, how much muſt this add to the 
On action of every muſcle However, if this 
ates hy potheſis were true, our ſtrength ſhould | 
other have been diminiſhed. one third on the top 
don of tna, which did not appear to be the 
] this caſe; as we had paſſed through one third 
nuchW of the quantity of air of the whole atmo- 
aye, ſphere. I have often thought that phy- 
as ficians pay too little attention to theſe con- 
ard, ſiderations; and that in ſkilful hands they 
tren might be turned to great account, in the 
the cure of many diſeaſes: they only ſend their 
ould patients to ſuch a degree of latitude ,-but: 
g never think of the degree of altitude in the' 

ticu-Matmoſphere. Thus, people with the ſame' 
ate ¶ complaints are ſent to Aix and to Marſeilles ,” 
low 22 the air in theſe two places muſt 
the de eflentially different. — is on 


feet more than it is accuſtomed to: and 
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the level of the ſea; and Aix (as I myſel 
meaſured it) is near 600 feet above it 
Now I am perſuaded, that in ſuch a cou 
try as Switzerland, or on ſuch a -mountain 
as Etna, where it is eaſy at all times 0 
take off a preſſure from the human body 
of many thouſand pounds weight, that an 
ingenious phyſician might make great dif- 
coveries; nor indeed would theſe diſcoveries 
be confined to the changing of the quantity 
of air that preſſes on the body, but would 
likewiſe be extended to the changing of the 
quality of the air we breathe ; Which, on 
the fide of tna, or any very high mouns 
tain,” is more varied than in travelling 
through fifty degrees of latitude. 1 bez 
ere, for this digreſſion; the only amends 
can make, is to put it out of my 7 

to trouble you with any more, and thus 
abruptly aſſure you how much, &. 


LETTER" X'X'11 75 
2 Palermo, June 26th, 


Ovz fondneſs for | Palermo increaſes 
every day, and we are beginning 0 
look forward with regret to the time of our 
leaving it, which is now faſt approaching, 
We have made : acquaintance” with many 
ſenſible and agreeable! people. The Sici- 
lians appear frank and ſincere; and their 
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many of our authors, with whom he 


8 


sel 17 
politenefs goes not conſiſt in how, ar 


the continent. The . 
tern of hoſpitality; and he 18 
the reſt of the nobles.” He is as 2 
agreeable man, and 1 believe is as much 
beloved and efteemed* a8 A * to a 
abſolute monareh can be. He was in 
England in his youth , and ib ſtill fond of | 


yon” the — Þ 


wo be 1 acquainted; he ' ſpeaks 
nage tolerably well, and eneoutages „ 
— of it amongſt his pi 
may be conſidered with regard to Naples, 
as what the lord Tieurenant of Ireland i 
with regard to England, with "this" 
difference, thar, "like bis maſter, he is 11 
veſted with abſolute authority; and kee. 


his wol verſe © (for he has one too) in 


fect ſubjection. The patriots here, 
ou à very numerous body, have ue 
ver been able to gain one 
place, nor even a penſion for a needy friend. 
Had lord Townſhend the power of the mar- 
yu Fogliano , I ſuppoſe your Hibernian 
quabbles ( of which we hear ſo much, even 
at this diſtant funding would ſoon have an 
end.—Notwithiſtandi 
he is affable 
— able 
very often to h aebi, a an "the dined 
with him ſeveral times; 822 fer ved 
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grimace like foie of the OMIA 5 


point, no nor a 


- - * 


'& A TOUR THROUGH * 
with elegance and magnificence', much ſys 
perior indeed to that of the Sicilian majelty; 


indeed the whole of his entertainments coꝶ 


to ſee, are likewiſe very magnificent in 
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who cats. off a ſervice of plate, at lealf 


300 years old, very black and ruſty o 
deed: I heard a gentleman aſk one day d 
whilſt we were ſtanding round the ab a 
if it had not been dug out of Herculaneum t 
That of the viceroy is very elegant, and 


xeſpond. with it; * we have as 5 
/ nothing here, to be compared to the 
luxury of our feaſt in the granary at Agi 


! 


The Sicilian cookery is a mixture. of the 
French and Spaniſh ; and the Olio ill 
preſerves its rank and dignity in the cent 
of the table, ſurrounded by a numerous traia i. 
of fricaſſees, fricandeaus, ragouts, and pet 

de loups; like a grave Spanith Don, amid 
a number of little ſmart. marquis. The 
other nobility, whom we have had occaſion 


their entertainments; but moſt particularly 
in their deſerts and ices, of which there is 
2 2 variety than I have ſeen in any 
other country. They are very temperate 
with regard to wine; though, ſince we 
have taught them our method of toaffin 
ladies they are fond of, and of hob and 
nobing with their friends, ringing the t 
glaſſes together; this ſocial practice "has 


2 wa 22 ot et & 3 FA 4 i,” 


animated! them ſo much, that they have 
been ſometimes led to drink) a greater quan- 


tity than they are accuſtomed to; and they 
— . reproach us with having made them 
drunkards. In their ordinary living they 
are very frugal and temperate; and from 


as well as poe 

are generally led Siciliani; theſe they 
uſed to play all night under their miſtreſſes 
windows, to expreſs the delicacy of their 
paſſion; but ſerenading is not now ſo much 
in faſhion, as it was during the time of 
their more intimate connection with Spain, 
when it was ſaid by one of their authors, 
that no perſon: could paſs for a man of gal- 
lantry that had not got à cold; and was 
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leſs he made it in a hoarſe voice The 
dies are not now ſo rigid, and will Jomes 
times condeſcend to hear àa man, even 
though he ſhould: ſpeak in a clear tones 
Neither do they any longer require "thy 
prodigious martial feats, that were then 
neceſſary to win them. The attacking 
a mad bull, or a wild boar, was reckoned 
the handſomeſt compliment a lover could 
pay to his miſtreſs; and the putting thele 
animals to death ſoftened her heart much 
more than all the ſighing love · ſick tales in 
could be invented. This has been hw 
morouſly ridiculed by one of their . poets 
He ſays that Cupid's little golden dart was 
now — into a maſſy ear „which an- 
ſwered a double p ; for at the fame 
time that it pierced the tough bull's hide 
it likewiſe pierced the render lady's heart 
But theſe Gothic cuſtoms are now confined 
to Spain, and the gentle Sicilians'have”res 
aſſumed their ſoftneſs. To tell you the 
truth, gallantry is pretty much upon the ſame 
footing here as in Italy, the eſtabliſhment 
of Cicciſbees is pretty general, though not 
quite ſo. univerfal as on the continent. Hows 
ever, 2 breach of the marriage vow is no 
longer looked upon as one of the deadly ſins; 
and the confeſſors fall upon eaſy and pleas 
fant enough methods of making them atone 


* 
* 


i 
1 


for it. The huſbands are content 3 and 


SICILY'and MALTA; 6 
ike able generals, make up for the loſs of 


ne fortreſs, by the taking oſ another. How- 
ſome ver, female licentiouſneſs has by no means 
n come to ſuch a height as in Italy. We 
nen lave ſeen a great deal of domeſtie hap- 
e the pineſs; huſbands and wives that truly love 
then one another, and whoſe mutual care and 
is o pleaſure is the education of their children: 
nen could name a number ;-the duke of 
could Verdura, the prince Partana, the count 
theſe Buſcemi, and many others who live in the 


moch! moſt ſacred union. Such: fights are very 
s tn rare on the — | 200 indeed the 2 
he chat yo people are brought up in 6 
vers ſeems to lay a much more 10 foundation 
for matrimonial happineſs, than either 
wan Win France or Italy. The young ladies are 
fame not ſhut up in convents till the day of 

ue heir are but for the moſt part live 

tin the houſe with their parents, where 
fined they receive their education, and we every 
e day in company with their friends and 
"the relations. From what I can obferve , I 
ame think they are allowed almoſt as muck 
wont Wl liberty as with us. In their great aſſemblies 
we often ſee a club of young people (of 
both ſexes) get together in a corner, and 
amuſe themſelves: for hours, at croſs pur - 
poſes, or ſuch like games, without the mo- 
thers being under the leaſt anxiety; indeed, 
we ſometimes join in theſe- little parties, 

and find them extremely entertaining. In 
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ſubtile agency, which renders every thing 
more intereſting in theſe mixed ſocieties, 


* 


eee „they are quick and lively; ale 
ve a number of thoſe jeux d eſprit, which 
I think muſt ever be a proof, in all coun: 
tries, of the familiar intercourſe 'betwit 
the young people of the two ſexes; for all 
theſe games are inſipid, if they are not 
ſeaſoned by ſomething of that inviſible and 


than in the lifeleſs ones, compoſed of only 
one part of the ſpecies. Thus, in Italy; 
Spain, and Portugal, I have never ſeen 
any of theſe games; in France ſeldom , but 
in Switzerland, (where the greateſt liberty 
and familiarity is enjoyed amongſt- the 

oung people) they are numberleſs. 

ut the converſation hour is arrived, and 
our carriage is waiting. 


ILE TA R X xð 1 v. 10 


Tr ERE are two ſmall countries, ont 
to the eaſt, the other to the weſt of this Mo! 
city, where the principal nobility have y 
their country-palaces. Both theſe we haveWar 
viſited ; there are many noble houſes: ug 
each of them. That to the eaſt is called Ia 
Bagaria, that to the weſt 1! Colle We are Wd 
this inſtant returned from La HBagaria, and 
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iful of all the houſes of the Bagaria ; but 
t is far from being the moſt extraordinary: 
rere I to deſcribe it, I ſhould only tell you 
of things you have often ſeen and heard of 
n other countries, ſo I ſhall only ſpeak of 
dne, which, for its ſingularity, certainly 
is not to be paralleled on the face of the 
earth; it belongs to the prince of P——, 
a man of immenſe fortune, who has de- 
oted his whole life to the ſtudy of mon- 


culous than ever entered into the imagi: 
nation of the wildeſt writers of romance of 
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| crowd. of ſtatues that ſur; 
round his houſe, appear at a- diſtance like 


but when you get amongſt them, and every 
one aſſumes his true likeneſs , you imagine 
you have got into the regions of deluſion 


group s. there is not one made to repreſent 
any object in nature; nor is the abſur - 
dity of the wretched; imagination that cre- 
ated them leſs aſtoniſhing than its wonder 
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ulous things We have ſeen, though perhaps 
YOU will not thank me for 5 14. va 


s, I think , by much the ſineſt and moſt beaut 


ers and chimeras, greater and more ridie 


a little army drawn up for its defence ; 


and enchantment; for of all that immenſe 
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animal, and the heads of every other ani 
that have no ſort of reſemblance in natare; 


goat , the tail of a fox. On the back of thit 
more hideous, with five. or ſix heads, ant 
the Revelations all to nothing. There's 


not collected; and his pleaſure is, to tee 


ſtatuaries and other workmen, whom he 76 
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ful * fertility. It would require a volums 
to deſcribe the whole, and à ſad valum 
indeed it would make. He: has put ithy 
heads of men to the bodies of every forts 


mal to the bodies of. men. Sometimes he 
makes a compound of five or ſix animal 


He puts the head of a lion to the neck 9 
a gooſe, the body of a lizard, the legs of 


monſter , he puts another, if poſſible Mil 
a buſh of thorns , that beats the beaſt i 
no kind of horn in the world chat he 


them all flouriſhing upon the ſame head 
This is a ſtrange ſpecies of madneſs; ant 
it is truly unaccountable that he has ' not 
been ſhut up many years ago; but he i 
perfectly innocent, and troubles nobody by 
the indulgence "of his phrenzy; on the 
contrary', he gives bread to à number 0 


wards in proportion as they can bring thei 
imaginations to coincide with his on; er, 
in other words, according to the hideoub 
neſs of the monſters they ' produce. it 
would be idle and tireſome to be particular 
in an account of theſe | abfurdities. The! 
ſtatues that adorn, or rather deform the 


headW/ou cannot turn yourſelf to any ſide, where 
you are not ſtared in the face by ſome hide= © | 
neus figure or other. Some of the apart= Þ 
ie nents are ſpacious and magnificent, with 14 
y byngh arched roofs; which inſtead of plaiſterrr 

ther ſtucco, are compoſed entirely as large 
er off@nirrors, nicely. joined together. The ef- 
e ect that theſe produce (as each of them 
theinfÞnake a ſmall angle with the other,) is ex- 
; or -Rly that of a multiplying glaſs; fo that 
edu hen three or four people are walking be- 

ow, there is always the appearance of 
cularWhrce or four hundred walking above. The 
The hole of the doors are likewiſe covered 
the ver with ſmall pieces of mirror, cut into 


olum reat avenue, and ſurround the court of the 

olum ace, amount already to 600, | notwiths 

ur i anding which, it may be truly ſaid, that 

ſort oe has not broke the ſecond commandment; 

r anifor of all that number, there is not the 

[es e keneſs of any thing in heaven above, in 
nimaleWhe earth beneath, or in the waters under 
atareWhe earth. The old ornaments which were 

ck ofÞut up by his father who was a ſenſible 

s of ran, appear to have been in a good taſte, 

of all hey have all been knocked to pieces, and 

e Raid together in a heap, to make room for 

and his new creation. a EVITA 

ere ll The inſide of this inchanted caſtle corre- - 
e HW ponds - 45-90 the out; it is in every | 
0 fei eſpect as whimſical and fantaſtical ,” and | 


an oy —— A 
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— coveres one encteynngro— 
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the moſt ridiculous ſhapes, and intermix 
with a great variety of cryſtal and glaf 
of different colours. All the chimney 
pieces, windows, and ſide-boards are cron 
ed with pyramids, and pillars of tea · pos 
caudle · cups, bowls, cups, ſaucers, -& 
ſtrongly cemented together; ſome. of thel 
columns are not without their rms, One 
of them has a large china chamber-pg 
for its baſe, and à circle of pretty lia 
flower- pots for its capital: the ſhaſt 
the column, upwards of four feet long, i 
compoſed entirely of tea-pots of Lon 
ſizes, diminiſhed gradually from the bal 
to the capital. The profuſion of chin 
that has been employed in forming the 
columns is incredible; I dare ſay there 
not leſs than forty pillars and pyramid 
formed in this ſtrange fantaſtic manner: 


.. Moſt of the rooms are paved with fine 
marble tables of different colours, that look 
like ſo many tomb-ſtones, Some of thele 
are richly wrought with lapis lazuli, po 
phyry, and other valuable ſtones ; - thei 
fine poliſh is now gone, and they onh 
appear like common marble ; the place 
theſe beautiful tables he has ſupplied by 4 
new ſet of his own invention, ſome 
which are not without their merit. Theſe 
are made of the fineſt tortoiſe · ſnell miei o 
with mother of pearl, ivory, and a varie 
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metals; and are mounted on fine ſtands 
ſolid braſs.” 54 7c von on IEG 


m_ 


The windows of this inchanted caſtle 
e compoſed of a variety of glaſs of every 
ferent colour , mixed without any ſort of 
der or regularity. Blue, red, green, 
low , purple, violet.—So that at each 
indow , you may have the heavens and 
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rth'of whatever colour you chufe”, only” 
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The houſe clock is caſed in the body 


e pendulum, turning up their white and 
ack alternately , and make a hideous ap- 


\ | * 


His bed- chamber and dreſſing- room are 


ot placed there; toads, frogs, ſerpents, 
zards, ſcorpions, all cut out in marble, 
ft their reſpective colours. There are a: 
od many buſts too, that are not leſs ſin- 
larly imagined.—Some of theſe make a 
ery handſome. profile on one ſide; turn to 
e other, and you have a ſkeleton; here 
mizedhou ſee a nurſe with a child in her arms; 
arieiſſi back is exactly that of an infant; its 
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booking through the pane that pleaſes* | 


of 


ſtatue; the eyes of the figure move with f 


ke two apartments in Noah's ark; there 
ſcarce a beaſt, however vile, that he has 
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For ſome minutes one can laugh»; 
theſe follies, but indignation. and of 
tempt ſoon get the better of your mirtl 
and the laugh is turned into a ſneer. I oy 
I vas ſoon tired of them; though ſom 
things are ſo ſtrangely fancied , that it maj 
well excuſe a little mirth, even from 


The family ſtatues are charming; the 
have been done from ſome. old picture 

and make a moſt venerable appearance; 
has dreſſed them out from head to foot, i 
new and elegant ſuits of marble ; and u 
_ deed the effect it produces is more ridiculol 
than any thing you can conceive. ' The 
ſhoes are all of black marble, their ſtock 
ings generally of red; their clothes are 
different colours, blue, green, and van 01 
ated, with à rich lace of giall anti 

he periwigs of the men and head - dreſſe oi 
of the ladies are of fine white; ſo are the 
ſhirts, with long flowing ruffles: of:alabaftt 
The walls of the houſe are covered witl 

ſome fine baſſo relievos of white marble 
in a good taſte ; theſe he could not Wer 
take out, or alter, ſo he has only adde hc 
immenſe. frames to them. Each ne 
compoſed. of four large marble tables. m. 
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The author and owner of this fingular* 
lleion is a poor miſerable .lean figure, 
. at 4 MENS and ſeems! 1 1 
aid of every; body he ſpeaks to; but 
hat ſurpriſed me) I haue heard him tal“ 
eciouſly enough on ſeveral occaſions. He. 
one of the richeſt ſubjects in the iſland, 
d it is thought he has not laid out leſs + 
an 20, p00 pqunds in the creation. bf this 
orld of monſters and chimeras,——He }. 
ctainly,, might have fallen upon ſome 
ay to prove himſelf a fool at a Ham 3 1] | 
te. However it gives: breadito a: number 
poor people, to whom te is an excellent 
aſter. His houſe at Palermo is a go%oõ _ 
al in the ſame ſtyle: his carriages: are 
dvered with plates of braſs, ſo that I really. 
lie ve ſome. of them are muſket proof. 
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The government have had ſerious 
a . of demoliſhing the regiment ß 
onſters he has placed round his houſe; but 
he is humane and inoſfenſive, and as this 
ould certainly hreak his heart, they have as 
et forborne. However, the: ſecing of them 
y women with child is ſaid to have been 
ready attended: with very, unfortunate cin 
mſtances; ſeveral living monſters having 1 
en brought forth in the eee. ME ls 
added he ladies complain that they dare no . 
ame Menger take an airing in the Bagaria; that 
me hideous. form always haunts their 
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imagination for ſome time after: ths 
huſbands too, it is ſaid, are as little ſatisf 
with the great variety :of /horns.. Adiel 
E ſhall write y ow by next poſh; 1 
matter multip ies faſt upon me in 

1 ** Ever yours. 
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wonderful; to-day, at the viceroy's , 
were complaining of the violence of 1h 
heat, the thermometer being at 79 
They aſſured us, that if we ſtaid ti th 
end of next month, we ſhould probabl 
look. on this as pleaſant cool weather] 
adding, that if we had once experience 
the ſiroce, all other weather will "appet 
temperate.—TI' aſked to what degree tf 
thermometer commonly roſe during thi 
wind; but found to my ſurpriſe , "tha 
there was no ſuch inſtrument in uſe amo 
them: however, the violence of it, the 
aſſure us, is incredible; and that tho 
who had remained many years in Spa 
and Malta, had never felt any heat 
thoſe countries to compare to it—How! 
happens to be more violent in Palern 
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us 
$1C11Y! 1 MALTA. 
han in any other part; of Sitilyy\is" 3 

Wnyftery has Nill remains to be Alles. 
devera treatiſes have been Written on tis 
uhject, but none that == any tolerable 5 
legree of ſatisfaction. As we ſhall 1 
or ſome time longer, it is poſſible we re 
ave an e amy of e you _ 
account ao it. 138 60A 3 Wh: 


hdr They e hangs" bens "weeks, x 265 
le ale Preparations for the great Pl of . 
t. Roſolia; and our friends here ſay they © 
ive Me determined that we ſhall not leave 
„ ee chem till after it is over; but this I am 
„ fraid will not be in our power. The 

of arm ſeaſon advances, and the time we 
70 opointed for our return to Naples s 
already elapſed; but indeed, return When 

ba ve will, we ſhall make but a bad ex- 
change; and were it not for thoſe of our | 
rience{Fown country whom we have left behind 


us, we certainly ſhould" have 9 
on a much ys vibe ſtay. But althou 
ſociety here is ſuperior to that of Hogs 6 
yet ,—call -- it prejudice-ror call it ris ET. 
you will, theres is je ne ſais 4b „ 
certain confidence ' b pee character, 4 ; 
worth and friendſhip of our own + 3 
that I have ſeldom felt any where N 4 
continent, except in Switzerland This 
2 , which- conſtitutes: the charm of _ 
9 1 can eee . 75 * 
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„% A TOUR THROUGH; 
ortahle for any time, is only :inſpire 
. ſomething analogous, and ſympathetic 
in our feelings and ſentiments; like 
inſtruments; that are in uniſon, and v 
to each other's touch: for ſociety; is; 
concert, and if the inſtruments are na 
in tune, there never can be -harmany! 
and (to carry on the metaphor > this: har 
mony too muſt ſometimes be heightenel 
and-ſupported- by the introduction et a fl 
cord; but where diſcords predomins 
- which- is often the caſe between an E 
liſh and an Italian mind, the muſiek mul 
be wretched indeed. Had we but a lit 
mixture of our own ſociety, how gladh 
ſhould we ſpend the winter in Sicily but 
we often think with regret on Mr. Hag 
ton's and Mr. Walter's families; and 
again to be on the continent. Indeed 
even the pleaſures we enjoy here, ve 
principally to Mr. Hamilton: his rech 
mendations we have ever found to he thy 
beſt paſſport and introduction; and th 
zeal and cordiality with which theſe ar 
always received, proceeds evidently. noi 
from motives of deference and reſpect 
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- This morning we went to ſee a c 


brated con vent of Capuchins, about a: mile 


without the city; it contains nothing ve 
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inſpire markable . but the burial: 
5% ndeed is A great cu ufioſii t. oa His 
bee apartment, + Og to 
arge commodious galleries, the Walls n 
ech fide of which are fe 1 
e i ariety of niches, as if intendetl 
momyggollection of dane; theſe 15 N „in 


ninatez * is about We 
u Engl! drefſed in the clothes _ 72 Nh 4 
E mad form, a_moſt reſpetable and; yenerabl 
a e embly. The fein and muſcles , a 
Sah certain preparation, become as” 77 #6 
hard as 3 piece of ſtock-fiſh ; -and ang 
Tamil many of them have been. here. 
of two hundred and fifty. years, ye one 
adeed Ware reduced to. ſkeletons ;' the 

e o indeed, in ſome. appear to de good de: 
ecomMmore ſhrunk - than in others; "probably: 
be h becauſe theſe., perſons lad been 21 5 
5 he tenuated at 1 time of their death. 1 0 
e Alg „* ESA 
*. nol Here the people of, Paier pay + dal 7 
o& 10 viſits to their Fd friends, ecall 
en with pleaſure and regret the Bader 1 of 
heir paſt life: here they familiarize them 
1 8 with their future ſtate and Shue 
cole the company they would. wiſh'to Keep 10 
„miei the other world. It is a common thing to 
wen make choice [of pheir nich N B. 7 iR 
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bis it, that no alterations mn 
yy” e they are dead; ; and 'fomgf 
„ b Way of 1 voluntary enance 
they accuſtom 1 to ſand” fol 
Be Ns bo FE uy ITY loin 5 
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theſe. are not in ** le of on s but 'N 
af one 5460 and about a foot anti 
half, ort WO Tat deep. The K 
an 24 2 78 relations of nl 
who { etimes come and ah a tear ov: 
their dep parted friends. 


"tm. not ſure if this "I not a' bets 
method ef diſpoſing of the dead "thai 
ours. Theſe , viſis muſt prove A—_ 
leſſons of bumley'; 3 and T aſſure 


1 * 25 


would 1 : * 4 are fad, even % 
1 like 


that, as ſoon a8 you. hive con 3 "the 
| 5 "Cling cues by theſe moo 

yon only conlider this'as'a'val 
original portraits, drawn after 
the „by the juſteſt and moſt unpte 
due Hand. It muſt be owned that 

16 colours are rather, faded; and the 
pencil wm not — 10 have been * 
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Ms mayf{Wnoſt flattering in the world; hut no mat 

id ener, it is the pencil of truth, and not of 3 
enanee nercenary, who only Wantz L's 1585 
nd fot e were alleging too, that. it 


ade of very conſiderable. a. K o ou 
iety; and = theſe dumb orators. could | 
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give the moſt pathetic lectures upon pee 5 
efts nd vanity... heneyer 2 fellow began 
lornedWo firut , like Mr. B. or to affe& the 
ns, bu aughty ſupercilious air , he ſhould be ſent 
ot” 99 o converſe wih bis friends i in the gallery 5 : 
ey 


45 o a proper way of t 


ar OY: 


At Bologna ewed us "he 1 0 | 
of a 1 may „ who died at 
period of life when ſhe was ſtill the obje 


ing atonement for her own, vanity ,. 
bequeathed, herſelf as à monument , % 
the vanity... of others. Recoll 
on her death-bed the great adulation that 
had been paid to her charms, and the fatal 
change they were ſoon to undergo , ſhe 
ordered that her body ſhould: be diſſected, 


ws of all young maidens who are inclined to 
unpre- be vain of their. beauty. However, if * 
ie had been preſerved in this. moral galler: 
1 hell the leſſon would have been ſtronger; 15 for 
n tel choſe yery n that had - her 


and if their arguments. lah 15 brin AT L 
1 


im up as 3 * 1 = 


— univerſal admiration. By way. of 1 
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and her bones hung up for the inſpe con - 
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vanity would flill have remained, only d 
veſted of all their power, and diſarmed q 


*, 


Some of the Capuchins Neep in thels 
galleries every night, and pretend to hays 
many wonderful viſions and revelations; 
but the truth is, that very few people 
peteys them: 5 7 Fo 
No woman is ever admitted into this 
convent __ either dead or alive; and thi 
interdiction is written in large character 
over the gate. The poor Eden Capu - 
chins, the fraileſt of all fleſh , have great 
need of ſuch precautions: they have gf 
occupation from without, and they hape i 
8 10 e 9 themſelves, ſo thatl * 
ey muſt be an eaſy prey to every tempt- e 
Aber: Bocaccio, A 20 the bock \ 
that kind, are filled with ftories of their Ml « 
frailty.— Veſterday, dining at the prince -* 
. of Sperlinga's , and talking on this ſub: 
ject, the abbe T—— give us an ane 
dote of a friend of his, who was formerly 
a brother of this conyent. He is known 
dy the name of Fra Paſqual, and has 
—90 through many ſingular ſcenes of 
life, which it would be too long to re 
count. His laſt migration, or, if ya 
Will, tranſmigration, was from one of the 
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banditti of this kingdom, in Which ei 
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pacity he had heen enrolled for ſome time; 
laſt determined to exchange the character 
of the hero, for that of the faint, and try 
tions on the weakneſs of others than on our 
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Pra Paſqual pretended a ſtrong com- 
this punction for the tranſgreſſions of his paſt 
d this life, and made a promiſe to the Virgin, 
acterz chat the remainder of it ſhould be ſpent in 
Capu : mortification and penance, to atone for 
great i them. To this end, Paſqual took the vows 
go of poverty and of chaſtity, and entered 
haveW into all the rigours of the monaſtic life. 
that i For ſome weeks he bellaved in a moſt ex- 
mpt· emplary manner; he went barefooted, 
ts of wore a large roſary, and à thicker cord of 
their W diſcipline chan any monk in the convent; 
tinee and his whole deportment gave teſtimony 
ſub⸗ of the moſt unfeigned repentance; hows 
ee: ever , the devil Was till at work in the 
heart of Paſqual, and all tlieſe external 
mortifications only made him work the 
harder; in ſhort , he found it impoſſible 
to drive him out: Paſqual was ſenſible of 
this; and afraid leſt the enemy ſhould at 
laſt get the better of him, he thought it 
adviſable to leave at Palermo the character 
of ſanctity he had acquired „en 
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believe them. 


$5908 
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vanity would fill have remained, only d- 
veſted of all their power, and diſarmed of 
every charm. V 9 


Some of the Capuchins ſleep in theſe 
galleries every night, and pretend to have 
many wonderful viſions and revelations; 
but the truth is, that very few people 


No woman is ever admitted into this 


convent either dead or alive ; and this 
interdiction is written in large characters 
over the gate. The poor indolent Capu- 
chins, the fraileſt of all fleſh , have great 
need of ſuch precautions: they have no 
occupation from without, and they have 
510 . . themſelves, ſo that 
they muſt be an eaſy prey to every tempt- 
Abe: Bocaccio , A. 41 the Books 
that kind, are filled with ſtories of theit 
frailty.— Veſterday, dining at the prince 
of Sperlinga's, and talking on this ſub- 
Jet, the abbe T—— gave us an anec- 
dote' of a friend of his, who was formerly 


a brother of this convent. He is known 


Dy the name of Fra Paſqual, and has 
ed through many ſingular ſcenes of 
life , which it would” be too long to re- 
count. His laſt migration, or, if you 
will, tranſmigration , was from one of the 
banditti of this kingdom, in which ca 
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nacity he had been enrolled for ſome timez 


but, tired of the danger and fatigue to 
which he was perpetually. expoſed, he at 
laſt determined to exchange the character 
of the hero, for that of the ſaint, and try 
if it was not both fafer and ſurer, to rely 
on the weakneſs of others, than on our 
own ſtrength. os MST YER TER 
Fra Paſqual pretended a ſtrong com- 
punction for the tranſgreſſions of his paſt 
life, and made a promiſe to the Virgin, 
that the remainder of it ſhould be ſpent in 


mortification and penance „to atone for 


them. To this end, Paſqual took the vows 
of poverty and of chaſtity, and entered 
into all the.rigours of th&'monaſtic life. 
For ſome weeks he behaved in a moſt ex- 
emplary manner; he went barefooted;,' 
wore a large roſary, and à thicker cord of 
diſcipline than any monk in the convent; 


and his whole deportment gave teſtimony 


of the moſt unfeigned repentance; how. 
ever, the devil was ſtill at work in the 
heart of Paſqual, and all theſe” external 
mortifications only made him work the 
harder; in ſhort , he found it impoſſible 
to drive him out: Paſqual was ſenſible of 
this; and afraid leſt the enemy ſhould at 
laſt get the better of him, he thought it 
adviſable to leave at Palermo the character 
of fanctity he had acquired LANE - begin 
; | #- 5: 
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. ſomewhere elſe upon a new ſcore, He 
embarked for Naples, where he was ſoon 
admitted into a Capuchin convent. 


As Paſqual knew from experience that 
the dull uniformity of the monaſtic life 
required ſome little amuſements to ren. 
der it ſupportable, the firſt thing he ſet 
about was to find a miſtreſs. He made 
love to a lady of eaſy virtue, who ſoon 
admitted his addreſſes, but at the ſame 
time informed him that he had a for- 
midable rival, who was jealous as * 
and would not fail to put them both to 
death, ſhould he diſcover the intrigue. 
This was no other than a lifeguard-man, a 
fellow of ſix feet two inches, with a vaſt 
ſpada, like that of Goliah , and a monſtrous 
Pair of curled: whiſkers , that would have 
caſt a damp on the heart of any man but 
Fra Paſqual ; but the monaſtic life had not 
yet enervated him ; he was accuſtomed 
to danger, and loved a few difficulties: 
however, as in his preſent character he 
could not be on a footing with his rival; 
he thought it beſt only to make uſe of 
| prudence and ſtratagem to ſupplant him: 
"theſe are the eccleſiaſtical arms, and they 
have generally been found too hard for the 


| The lady promiſed him an interview 3s 
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ſoon as the court ſhould' go to Portici, 
where the lifeguard-man's duty. oblig d 
him to attend the king. Paſqual. waited 
with impatience for ſome time; at lat 
the Ther the night arrived; the king. ſet 


off, after the opera , with all his guards. 
Paſqual flew like lightning to the arms 
of his miſtreſs ; the preliminaries were 
ſoon ſettled , and the happy lovers had juſt 
fallen aſleep , when they were ſuddenly 
alarmed by a rap and a well, known voice 
at the door. The * ſtarted up in an 
agony of deſpair, aſſuring Paſqual that 

they were both. undone; that this . was 
her lover; and if ſome expedient was not 
fallen upon, in the firſt tranſports of his 
fury, he would certainly put chem;both-to 
death. There was no time for reflection; 
the lifeguard- man demanded entrance 1 
the moſf perempiory manner, and the lady 
was obliged to inſtant compliance. Pa- 
qual had juſt time to gather his rags 

together, and cram himſelf. in below the 
bed; at that inſtant the door opened, and 
the giant came in, rattling his arms and 
ſtorming at his miſtreſs, for having made 
him wait ſo long; however, ſhe ſoon 
pacified him. He then ordered her «tO 
ſtrike a light, that he might ſee to undreſs: 
this ſtruek Paſqual to the ſoul, and he 
ave himſelf up for; loſt; however, the 
dy's addreſs ſaved him, hey, be leaſt 

25 
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expected it. In bringing the tinder, "ſhe 
took care to let fall ſome water into the 
box; and all the beating ſhe and het 
lover! could beat, they could not produce ve 
one fpark. Every ſtroke of the flint ſound . ie! 
ed in Paſqual's ears like his death-knell; We 
but when he heard the lifeguard- man a 
wearing at the tinder for not kindling, he fot 
began to conceive ſome hopes, and bleſſedi an 
the fertile invention of woman,—The lady 
told him he might eaſily get a light at 
the e , which was at no great diftance, 
»—Paſqual's heart leaped with joy but 
when the ſoldier | anſwered that he was 
abſent without leave, and durſt not "bell gr. 
ſeen, it again began to flag; but on lu 52: 
ordering her to go—it died within him, 

and he now otind himſelf in greater das 
ger than ever. The lady herſelf was ib 
concerted ; but quickly recovering, We 
told him it would be too long before ie 
cbuld get dreſſed; but adviſed him fg 
to the corner of a neighbouring Meet, 
where there was a lamp burning before 
the Virgin Mary, who could have nd 
objection to his lighting a candle at it. 
Paſqual revived; but the ſoldier declared 
he was too much fatigued with his walk, 
and would rather undreſs in the dark; he 
at the fame time began to grope' below the 
bed for a bottle of liqueurs, which he knew MW m. 
ſtood thete—Paſqual ſhook like a quaker, bi. 
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however, [ſtill he eſcaped.— The lady 
obſerving what he was about, made 'a 
ſpring, and got him the bottle, at the 
very inſtant he was vithin an inch of 
firing Paſqual's head. The lady then 
went to bed, and told her lover; as it was 
a cold night, ſhe would warm his place 
he him. Paſqual admired' her addreſs, 
and began 0 conceive ſome meren of | 
eſcaping.” d= $3.28 * { | as 
His N Hrs 4 224 age in 
the world ; the bed. was ſo low , that he 
had no room to move; und when the 
reat heav lifeguard-man entered it, he 
ound himſelf ſqueezed down to the ground; 
He lay trembling and ſtifling his breath 
for ſome time,; bi found it abſolutely im- 
Pg to ſupport: his ſituation till morn» 
; and indeed gif ir had, his clothes; 
0 ich were-Icattered about , muſt infa 
libly diſcover him he therefore began to 
et; W think” of making his eſcape; but he could 
ore not move without alarming, his rival , 
no who Was now lying above him. At firſ 
= he thought of caſhing ſuddenly out, and 
rel throwing himfelf into tire ſtreet; but [this 
IK, he diſdained ; and, on ſecond tho 
be determined to Leize che lifeguard- mans 
he ſword , and either put him to death, or 
en WM make an hondurable capitulation both for 
Ty himſelf andthe lady. In 550 of 
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theſe refleQions , his rival began to ſnors, 
and. Paſqual - declares that no muſick was 
ever ſo grateful to his ſoul. He tried to flir 
a little, and finding that it did not awake 
the enemy, he by degrees worked himlelf 
out of his priſon. He immediately laid 
hold of the great /pada - when all hig 
fears forſook him, and he felt as bold a 
a lion. He now relinquiſhed the daſtardly 
ſcheme de yo, and only thought how 
he could beſt retaliate on his rival, for all 


that he had made him ſuffer.. 


j ( . i n 
As Paſqual was ſtark naked, it was 109 


more trouble to him to put on the ſoldier's 
clothes than his own ; and as both his 


cloak and his cappouch together were net 


worth a ſixpence, he thought it moſt elj- 
gible to equip himſelf d la ;militaire], and 
to leave his ſacerdotal robes. to the-ſoldier, 
In a ſhort time he was dreſſed: cap-a-pie, 
- His greaſy cowl, his cloak, his ſandals; 
his roſary, and his rope of diſcipline, he 
3 together, and placed on à chair 

efore the bed; and girding himſelf with 
pH 3 belt, in _ | 152 1 
It. Francis, and gr ing is Tun 
Toledo inſtead of the 93 he ſallied 
forth into the ſtreet. He pondered for 
ſome: time what ſcheme to fall upon ; and 
at firſt thought of returning in the chs⸗ 


rafter of another liſeguard- man, ptetendg 


ORE TOME tl 


ing to have been ſent by the officer with a 
guard in queſt of his companion, who not 
being found in his quarters, was [ſuppoſed 
to have deſerted: and thus, after * 
made him pay heartily for all that he had 
ſuffered under the bed, to leave him to the 
enjoyment of his pannic, and the elegant 
ſuit of clothes he had provided him. How - 
ever, he was not ſatisßed with this re- 
venge, and determined on one ſtill more 
ſolid. He went to the guard, and told 
the officer that he had met a Capuchin 
friar, with all the enſigns of his fl [ 

about him, ſculking through the ſtreets, 
in the dead of night, when they pretend 


to be employed in prayer for the ſins 
of mankind. That prompted by curioſity | 


to follow him, the holy friar, as he; ex 


pected, went; ſtraight to the houſe of a 


* 
4 -* ws 


celebrated. courtezaan ; that he! ſaw him 
admitted, and liſtenedcat the window till 
he heard them go to bed together : hat if 
he did not find this information to be true, 
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with the utmoſt alacrity , and, under the 


conduct of Paſqual , ſurrounded the lady's 
houſe. Paſqual began thundering at--"the 
door; and demanded entrance for the 
officer and his guard. The unhappy fob 
dier waking with the noiſe, and not doubt. 
ing that it was a detachment ſent to ſeize 
him, gave himſelf up to deſpair , and in- 
ſtantly took ſhelter in the very place that 
Paſqual had ſo lately occupied; at the 
fame time laying hold of all the things he 
found on the chair , never doubting that 
they were his own clothes. As the: lady 
was ſomewhat dilatory in opening! the 
door, Paſqual pretended to put his foot t6 
it, when up it flew, and entering with the 


of a Capuchin friar, who they were in. 


lady had heard Paſqual go out, and having 
no ſuſpicion that he would inform again 
himſelf, ſhe proteſted her innocence in the 
moft ſolemn manner, taking all the faifts 
to witneſs that ſhe knew no ſuch perſon 
but Paſqual ſuſpecting the retreat of the 
loyer , began groping below the bed , and 
ſoon pulled out his own greaſy cowl and 
cloak Here, ( faid' he to the officer 
„ here are proofs enough: —T'Il anſwer fot 
2) it, Signor Padre himſelf is at no great 
v diſtance „.— And puttiſig his noſe below 
he bed ;- Fogh, (ſays he) I ſmell him 


= 


officer and his guard , demanded the body: 
formed lodged with her that night. The 
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5 he ſtinks like a fox. The ſureſt method 


» of finding a Capuchin, is by the noſe; 
„you may wind him a mile off y—Then 
lowering their lanthorn, they beheld the 
unfortunate lover ſqueezed in betwixt the 
bed and the ground, and almoſt flifled.— 
« Eccolo, ſaid Paſqual, here he is, with 
» all the enſigns of his holineſs „; and 
pulling them out one by -one;—the crucifix , 
the roſary, and the cord of diſcipline, 
« You may fee , (ſaid he) that the reverend 
» father came here to do penance »;—and 
taking up the cord, — c Suppoſe now we 
» ſhould aſſiſt him in this meritorious 
»y work. Andiamo , Signor Padre, —an- 
» diamo.—We will ſave you the trouble of 
» inflicting it yourſelf ;—and whether you 
» came here to ſin, or to repent, by your 
» own maxims, you know a little ſound 
» diſcipline is healthful to the ſoul v. The 
guard were lying round the bed, in con- 
vulſions of laughter; and began breaking 
the moſt galling and moſt inſolent jokes 
upon the ſuppoſed Padre. The lifeguard- 
man thought himſelf enchanted.—-He at 
laſt ventured to ſpeak, and declared they 
were all in a miſtake: — that he was no 
Capuchin: — upon which the laugh re- 
doubled, and the coarſeſt jokes were re- 
peated. The lady, in the mean time, 


with the beſt dilembled marks of fear and 


FS 
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aſtoniſhment, ran about the room, en 
claiming—c« Oime ! Siamo perduti Sin 
»incantati ,—Siamo inſorcelati ».—Paſqual 
delighted to ſee that his plan had taken iti 
full effect, thought it now time to make 
his retreat, before the unfortunate lover 
could have an opportunity of examining 
his clothes, and perhaps detecting him: he 
therefore pretended regimental buſineſs, 
and regretting much that he was obliged to 
join his corps, took leave of the officer; and 
his guard; at the ſame time recommending 


8 by all means, to treat the holy father with 
all 


that reverence and reſpect that was due 


to ſo ſacred a perſon. 


The lifeguard- man, when he got out 
from below the bed, began to look about 


for his clothes; but obſerving nothing hut 
the greaſy weeds of a Capuchin friar, he 


was now perfectly convinced, that Heaven 
had delivered him over, for his offences, 
to the power of ſome dæmon; (for of al 


mortals, the s Lb. ſoldiers are the 


moſt ſuperſtitious )— The lady too, ated 
her part ſo well, that he had no longer 
any doubt of it.—4 Thus it is, (ſaid he ins 
u penitential voice) to offend Heaven - 
» own my ſin.—I knew it was Friday, and 


v yet—O, fleſh; fleſh Had it been any 
v other day, I till ſhould; have remained 


7 
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» what I was. 0, St. Gennaro! I paſs'd 
» thee * too without paying the due 
y reſpe& :——thy all-ſeeing eye has found 
me out. Gentlemen, do with me what 
» you pleaſe I am not what I ſeem to 
» be »,—« No, no (ſaid the officer) we 
» are ſenſible. of that. But, come, Signor 
» Padre, on with your garments, and 
» march We have no time to trifle.—— 
» Here, Corporal (giving him the cordon) | 
» tie his hands, and let him feel the weight 
» of St. Francis. — The faint owes him that, 
» for having ſo impudently denied him for 
v his maſter v. - The poor ſoldier was per- 
fectly paſſve; they arrayed him in the 
—_— the cowl,. and the * ee 

aſqual, and put the great roſary about 
his — ; wks a moſt — figure he 
made.— The officer made him look in the 
glaſs, to try if he could recollect himſelf, 
and aſked if he was a Capuchin now or 
not? He was ſnocked at his own appear- 
ance; but bore every thing with meekneſs 
and reſignation. They then conducted 
him to the guard, belabouring him all 
the way with the cord of St. Francis, and 
aſking him every ſtroke, if he knew his 
maſter now ðᷣ wants ain 1 
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only to himſelf a trifle of money which he 


make lawful prize of it. n 


45 
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in his convent, enjoying the ſweets of l 
adventure. He had a ſpare cloak and 
cowl, and was ſoon equipped again like 
one of the holy fathers ; he then took the 
clothes and accoutrements of the lifeguard 
man, and laid them in a heap , near the 
gate of another convent of Capuchins, bu 
at a great diſtance from his own, reſerving 


found in the breeches pocket, juſt to in- 
demnify him for the loſs of his cloak and 
his cowl; and even this, he ſays, he 
ſhould have held facred , but he kney 
whoever ſhould find the clothes, would 


| 


The poor ſoldier remained next day: 
ſpeQacle of ridicule to all the world; at 
laſt his companions heard of his ſtrange 
metamorphoſis, and came in troops to' fee 


him: their jokes were perhaps ſtill more 
galling than thoſe of the guard, bur as he 


thought himſelf under the finger of God, 
or at leaſt of St. Januarius, he bore all 
with meekneſs and patience ; at laft his 
elothes were found, and he was ſet at 
liberty; but he believes to this day that 
the whole was the work of the devil, ſent 
to chaſtize him for his ſins; and has neyet 
ſince ſeen his miſtreſs on a Friday, nor 
paſſed the ſtatue of St. Januarius without 


muttering a prayer. Fra Paſqual has- told 


F I 
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the ſtory to ſeveral of his moſt intimate 
riends , whom he can depend on, amongſt 
whom is the abbe T-t-i, who has often 
had it from his own mouth © 


beg pardon for this long ſtory ; had 1 
ſuſpected that it would have fun out to 
half this length, I aſſure you, I ſhould 
not have troubled you with it. Perhaps, 
however, you will think this apology pre- 
ciſely the moſt unneceſſary, and moſt im- 
pertinent part of it all.— This is often the 
fate of apologies particularly for long let- 
ters; Firſt, becauſe it always makes them 
longer ;—Secondly,—Hey-day ! where are 
we goings wo ?—To return then to our 
ſubject. We had no ſooner left the Capu- 
chin convent, than our carriage broke 
down, long before we reached the city : 
and as walking ( at Palermo as well as 
Naples) is of all things the moſt diſgrace- 
ful, we riſked by this unfortunate acci- 
dent to have our characters blaſted for 
ever. However, Philip, our Sicilian ſer- 
vant, took care to make ſuch a noiſe about 
it, that our dignity did not much ſuffer. 
He kept a little diſtance before us, ny 
and blaſting all the way at their curſe 
crazy carriages ;—and ſwearing that there 
never was any thing in the world ſo in- 
famous : that in a city like Palermo, the 


Capital of all Sicily, - Signori of our rank 
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and  Ggrity ſhould be obliged to wall 
on foot; that it muſt be an eternal - reflec- 
tion againſt the place/,—and bawled ont 
to every perſon he met, if there was ng 
coaches to be had; no carriages of any 
kind, either for love or money. In ſhort, 
we had not got half through the ſtreets be. 
fore we had ſeveral offers from gentlemen 
of our acquaintance , who lamented exceed 
ingly the indignity we had ſuffered, and, mo 
wondered much, that we did not rather, to 
ſend forward a ſervant for another coach, , Ce 
and wait (in the heat of the ſun) till tM, to 
arrived. Ex v me 

| TEES þ 

+ This is not the only time that Philip's, = 
Wits have been of ſervice to us on ſuch oc: , anc 
caſions. A few nights ago, we had a di, cei 
pute with our coachman; turned him off, MW, Ph. 
and had not provided another. We were, to 
unfortunately engaged to go to the great his 
converſation. What was to be done ? N „ 4, 
ſuch thing as walking. Should we de 5 { 
caught in the fact, we are diſgraced for lowe 
ever. — It would be worſe than to be 
caught in that of adultery.—No alternatiye, W pn 
however. There was not a coach to be town 
had, and our old coachman would not non 
ſerve us for one night only.—Philip made I te 9 
fad, wry faces, and ſwore. the coachqanſ fle 
ought to be crucified ;but when he ſaw toom 
us bent on walking, he was ſtill more def fippe 


ſtreſſ 
been 
ſerve 
wits 
'S 1 
He a 
up t. 
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ſtreſſed; and. I really believe, if we had 
been diſcovered, that he would not have 

ſerved us any longer. He therefore ſet his 
vits to work, how he ſhould preſerve both 
is maſter's honour and his own place. 
Ine at firſt heſitated , before he would take 
be. up the flambeau'; but he would by no 
neu means be prevailed on to light it,—« What, 
en, (fad Philip ) do yon think I have no 

nd, more regard for you, than to expoſe you 
hear, to the eyes of the whole world? No, no, 
ch, 7 Gentlemen; ; if you will bring | ourſelves 
ti, to diſgrace, you ſhall not at leaſt make 
Iv me the agent of ſhewing it: but remem- _ 
Wy ber, if you are obſerved walking, no 

P53» mortal will believe you keep a coach; 
oer v and do you expect after that to be re- 
y ceived into company » ?—« Well, well, 
ff, N Philip, do as you pleaſe , but we muſt go 
ere y to the converſation».—Philip ſhrugged up 
his ſhoulders.—-« Diavolo ce faremo 
» Andiamo dunque , Signori — andiamo v. — 
So ſaying, he led the way, and we fol- 


lowed. _ 


Ve Philip had ſtudied the geography of the 
town * conducted us a — only 
4 known to himſelf, and carefully avoided 
aue te great ſtreet; till at laſt we arrived at a 
litle entry, which leads to the converſation 
rooms; here the carriages uſually ſtop. We 
lipped up the entry in the dark; when, 


— 
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Philip, darting into a ſhop, lighted hi 
flambeau in an inſtant, and came ruſhing 
before us, bawling out, — Piazza. per gll 
„ Signori foreſtierin when all 5 world 
immediately made way for us.— After we 
had got into the rooms, he called fo loud 
after us, aſking at what time he fhioul 
order the 3 Wr. _ ——_— 

artly by riſibility, and par à con- 
Leioulness of the . 1 ts 4 us had 
power to anſwer - him. Philip, however; 
followed us, and repeated the queſtion {q 
often, that we were obliged to give him 
reply, « 4 mezza notte y,—At midnight he 
came to tell us that the coach was ready 
We were curious to ſee how he would} 
have on this occaſion; for it was not halt 
ſo difficult to get in unobſerved, as to ge 
out: however, Philip's genius was equi 
to both. - As ſoon as we got into the entry; 
he run to the door, bawling out Antonio 
as hard as he could roar.-No Antonio u 
1wered ; and unfortunately , there was 4 
number of gentlemen and ladies, goin} 
away at the ſame time. They begged d 
us, as ſtrangers, to ſtep firſt into{ our car 
Tiage , and abſolutely refuſed to go outdt 
fore us.—Philip was ſadly puzzled. 
firſt ran up the ſtreet, then he ran down 
and came back all out of breath, curknf 
Antonio. « That raſcal (ſaid he) is neva 
v in the way, and you muſt turn him off? 2 


& 
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He pretends that he could not get up his 
coach to the door, for the great croud of 
carriages ; and is waiting about fifty 
yards below.-Voſtri Eccellenzi had better 
, tep down, (faid Philip) otherwiſe you 
will be obliged to wait here at leaſt half 
an hour »-We took leave of the com- 
zany, and ſet off. —Philip ran like a 
,mp-lighter ,. till he had almoſt paſſed the 
arriages , when daſhing his flambeau on 
he ground, as if by accident, he extin- 
iſhed it, and getting into a narrow lane, 
e waited till we came up; when he whiſ- 
Wcred us to follow him,—and conducted 
s back, by the ſame labyrinth we had 
ome; and thus ſaved us from eternal in- 
Wny.—Howeyer, he afſures us, that he 
vill not venture it again for his place, 


Now, what do you think of a nation 
Where ſuch prejudices as theſe. prevail? It 
pretty much the caſe all over Italy.—An 
alian nobleman is aſhamed of nothing ſo 
uch as making uſe of his 8 | 
unk their dignity. augments by the repoſe 
f their members; and that no man can be 
befſW'uly reſpectable, that does not loll away 

ne half of his time on a ſofa, or in a car- 
age. —In ſhort, a man is obliged to be 
Widolent and effeminate, not to be deſpiſed 

nd ridiculous. What can we 8 of 


uch a people? Can they be capable of 


* ** 
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any thing great or manly, who ſeem alm 
aſhamed to appear men!—T own, it ſurpaſid 
my comprehenſion; and I bleſs my "far 
every time that I think of honeſt John Bull 
even with all his faults.— Will you bellen 
me, that, of all that I have known in Italy 
there are ſcarce half a dozen that have hi 
fortitude enough to ſubdue this moſt con 
temptible of all human prejudices *—Thi 
prince of Campo Franco too in this place 
is above it. He is a noble fellow, and bol 
in his perſon and character, greatly rd 
ſembles our late worthy friend, gener 
Craufurd. He is a major-general too, ani 
always dreſſes in his uniform, which il 

increaſes the reſemblance, Every © time | 
ſee him, he ſays or does ſomething that t: 


calls ſtrongly to my mind the idea of of 
noble general. He laughs. at the follies d 0 
his country, and holds theſe wretched pre ſcrv: 
judices in that contempt they deſerwe- was 
« What would the old hardy Romans think light 
» ( faid he, talking on this ſubje&) wer ſhini 
v they permitted to take a view of the o, all p. 
„ cupations of their progeny ?—I ſhoul arour 
» like to ſee a Brutus or a Caſſius amongl ref 
„ us for a little ;=how the clumſy wvuleal from 
» fellows would be hooted !—I J obſer 
» they would ſoon be glad to return to -W. 
„ ſhades again- © P two r 
„ tune 
a {mz 


Adieu; for ſome nights paſt * | 


been obſerving the courſe of a comet; and 
25 we Were $ firſt people here that took 


upon as very profound aftronomers. I ſhall 


man, has been kind enough to proyide us 
a lodging on the ſea ſhore ; one of the 
coolett and moſt agreeable in Palermo, 
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0 UR comet is now gone; we firſt ob- 
ſcrved it on the 24th, It had no tail, but 
was ſurrounded with a faintiſh ill defined 
light, that made it look like a bright tar 
ſhining through a thin cloud. This, in 
all probability, is owing to an atmoſphere, 
around the body of the comet, that cauſes 
a refraction of the rays, and prevents them 


obſerve in bodies that have no atmoſphere. 
We were ſtill the more perſuaded of this 
two nights ago, when we had the good for- 
tune to catch the comet juſt paſſing cloſe by 
a ſmall fixed ſtar , whoſe light was nat 


1 


notice of it, I aſſure you, we are looked 
{ay more of it next letter. We have now 


taken a final leave of our French landlady. 
The count Buſhemi, a very amiable young 


| Palermo 8 July ad. 


from reaching us with that diſtinctneſs we 
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only conſiderably dimm'd , but we thought ”* 
we obſeryed a ſenſible, change of place in 
the ſtar, as ſoon as its rays fell into the 
atmoſphere of the comet; owing no doubt 
to the refraction in paſſing through that val 
atmoſphere.— We attempted to trace the 
line of the comet's courſe, but as we could 
find no globe, it was not poſſible to do it of 
with any degree of preciſion.—Its direction 
Was almoſt due north, and its velocity alto- 
gether amazing,—We did not obſerve it ſo 7 
minutely the two or-three firſt nights of its 
appearance, but on the zoth it was at our: 
zenith here, (latitude 38“ 10/ ; longitude Gift 
from-Lond. 1 472 about five minutes after 0 
midnight, and laſt night, the firſt of July, t 
it paſſed four degrees to the eaſt of the 
polar ſtar , nearly at 40 minutes after eight, 
So that, in leſs than 24 hours, it has de- 
ſcribed a great arch in the heavens, up- 
wards of 50 degrees; which gives an idea 
of the moſt amazing velocity. Topo 
it at the diſtance of the ſun, at this rate 0 
travelling, it would go round the earths 
orbit in leſs than a week. Which makes, 
I think, conſiderably more than ſixty mil- 
lions of miles' in a day ; a motion that 
vaſtly ſurpaſſes all human comprehenſion. 
And as this motion continues to be greatly 
accelerated, what muſt it be, when the 
comet approaches ftill nearer to the body N 
of the fun ! Laſt night a change of place 


" 
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ws obſeryable.in the pace of 2 few mi- 


nutes, particularly when it paſſed near any 
of the fred ſtars. We attempted to find 
if it had any obſervable parallax ; but the 
vaſt rapidity of its motion always prevented 
us; for whatever fixed ſtars it was near 
in the horizon, it had got ſo far to the north 
of them, long before it reached the meri- 


dian, that the parallax, if there was any, 


entirely eſcaped us. 


. oY H r 5 1 : 

I ſhall long much to ſee the obſervations 
that have been made with you, and in other 
diſtant countries, on this comet; as from 


cheſe, we ſhall probably be enabled to form 


ſome judgment of its diſtance from the 


earth; which, although we could obſerve 


no parallax, I am apt to believe was not 
very great, as its motion was ſo very per- 
ceptible. We could procure no inſtruments 
to meaſure its apparent diſtance from any 
of the fixed ſtars , ſo that the only two ob- 
ſervations any thing can be made of, are, 
the time of its paſſing the polar ſtar laſt 
night, its diſtance from it, and the time of 
its a Cp cre on the zo; — 
we found by applying the eye to a ſtraight 
rod, hung „5 from a ſmall 
thread. The comet was not in the exact 
point of the zenith, but to the beſt of our 
obſervation, about ſix or ſeven minutes to 
the north of it. Laſt night it F. viſible 
2 
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almoſt immediately after ſun-ſet ; long bes be 


fore any of the fixed ſtars appeared. It in 


now immerſed in the rays of the ſun, aud cer 


will probably be viſible in a few days, but rat. 


return, if it is really by the attractive force 


can remember of it, appears to be clogged 
ſome 


| 


of the ſun, that it is at preſent carried with 


| ſhould then fly off from his body, wit 


| that his attraction has occaſion. 1.—The 


has certainly got very near his body, H the 
it returns again to the regions of ſpacè, it bu 


I own I ſhould much doubt of any ſuch 


ſuch amazing celerity towards him. This 
is the third comet of this kind, whoſe re- 
turn I have had an opportunity of Watch 
ing; but never was fortunate enough 19 
find any of them after they had paſled the 
ſun; though thoſe that do really return, 
appear at that time much more luminous 
than before they approached him. 

Na nne , + £126 JOS. 


The afironomy of comets, from What! 


with wery great difficulties, and even 
ſeeming abiurdiries. It is difficult to cn. iſe! 
ceive, that theſe immenſe bodies, after being eve: 
drawn to the ſun with the velocity of to r 
million of miles in an hour; when they 
have at laſt come almoſt to touch him, 


the ſame velocity they approach it; and 
that too, by the power of this very motion 


| demonſtration of this I remember is ver 


* 0 


curious and ingenious; but I wiſh it may 


be entirely free from ſophiſtry. No doubt, 
in bodies moving in curves round à fixed 


the centrifugal one increaſes like wiſe; 


rated by the former, ſhould at laſt get the 
better of the been that produces it; and 
that too, at the very time this power has 
acquired its utmoſt force and energy; 
ſeems. ſomewhat difficult to conceive. It is 


whilſt the cauſe is ſtill acting with full 
vigour ; the effect entirely gets the bet- 


away with infinite velocity from the attract - 
ing body. —-By what power is it carried 


very power of this attraction, which has 


ever, perhaps all this may be recoacilable 
to reaſon; far be it from me to preſume 


attraction, The law that the heavenly 
bodies are ſaid to obſerve, in deſcribing 

equal areas in equal times, is ſuppoſed to 
ion de demonſtrated, and by this it would ap- 
-Tnel pear , that the centripetal and centrifugal: 
forces alternately get the maſtery of one 
mother, © DT0y 

E3 


t . 
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center, as the centripetal motion increaſes, 


but how this motion, which is only gene- 


the only inſtance I know, wherein the effect 
increaſing regularly with the cauſe ; at laſt, ; 


ter of the cauſe, and leaves it in the lurch. 
For the body attracted is at laſt carried: 


away ?— Why, fay our philoſophers, by the | 


now produced a new power ſuperior to | 
tHelf, to wit, the centrifugal force. 'How- 


attacking * a ſyſtem as that of 


I 


5 


| 
| 
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10% A TOUR THROUGH” 
However , I cannot help thinking it 
ſomewhat hard to conceive, that -gravity 
ſhould always get the better of the centt- 
fugal force, at the very time that its action 
is the ſmalleſt, when the comet is at it 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun; and that 
the centrifugal force ſhould get the better 
of gravity, at the very time that its action 
is the greateſt, when the comet is at it bre 
neareſt point to the ſun. ee 
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To a common obſerver it would rather 0 
appear, that the ſun; like an electtie PI 
body, after it had once charged the objects I **) 
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that it attracted with its own effluvia or 
atmoſphere, by degrees loſes its attraction, ſo 
and at laſt even repels them; and, that the 120 
attracting power, like what we likewiſe ob⸗ {ct 
ſerve in electricity, does not return again {ce 
till the effluvia imbibed from the. attracting * 
body is diſpelled or diſſipated; when it I ©© 
again attracted and ſo on 1 For * 
it appears (at leaſt to an -unphiloſophical I *** 
obſerver) ſomewhat repugnant to reaſon, I ** 
to ſay that a body flying off from another I ©* 
body ſome thouſands of miles in a minute, = 
ſhould all the time be violently attracted by 15 
that body, and that it is even by virtue of Iſl ©” 
this very attraction that it is flying off from _ 


it—He would probably aſk, What more 


pelled? 


5 Fr J 2 


og fl Hed the ſyſtem. of electricity, and of 
avity repulſion as well as attraction, been known 
and eſtabliſhed in the laſt age, I have little 


ion doubt that the 8 genius of Newton 
alle 


would have called it to his aid; and per- 


at itz a + | 
"thr haps accounted in a more fatisfafttory man- 
eter ner, for many of the grout phenomena of 
Sion WM the heavens. To the beft of my remem- 
t ig Þrance , we know of no body that poſſeſſes, 
in any conſiderable degree, the power of 
R attraction, that in certain circumſtances 
ather does not likewiſe poſſeſs. the power of re- 
rie pulſion.—— The magnet, the tourmalin, 
jeds amber, glaſs, and every electrical ſubſtance, 
a Now, from analogy, as we find the ſun 
ion fo powerfully endowed with attraction, why 
the may we not likewiſe ſuppoſe him to be poſ- 
ob- ſeſled of repulſion? Indeed, this very power 

u ſcems to be confeſſed by the Newtonians 


5 to reſide in the fun in a moſt wonderful 
degree; for they. aſſure us he repels the 
For rays of light with ſuch amazing force, that 
meal they fly upwards of 80 millions of miles 
in ſeven minutes. Now why | ſhould we 


"atk confine this repulſion to the rays, of light 
only ?—As they are material, may not 


other matter brought near his body, be 


would imagine , that their motion alone 
would create the moſt violent repulſion ; 


re- and that the force, with which they are 


EA 


1 affected in the ſame manner? Indeed one 


perpetually flowing from the ſun, would 
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moſt effectually prevent every other body 
from approaching him ; for this we find 

1 ect of a rapid ſtream of 
any other matter. But let us examine a little 


more his effects on comets. The tails of 
theſe bodies, are probably their atmoſpheres 


rendered highly electrical, either from the 


violence of their motion, or from their! 


proximity to the ſun.—Of all the bodies 


we know, there is none in ſo conſtant and 


ſo violent an electrical ſtate, as the higher 


regions of our own atmoſphere. Of this 


I have long been convinced; for, ſend up 
a kite with a ſmall wire about its ftring, 
only to the height of 12 or 1300 feet, and 
at all times it will produce fire, as I have 
found by frequent experience ; ſometimes, 
when the air was perfectly clear, without 
a cloud in the hemiſphere ; at other times, 
when it was thick and hazy, and torally 
unfit for electrical operations below. Now, 
as this is the caſe at ſo ſmall a height, and 
as we find the effect ſtill grows ſtronger, 
in proportion as the kite advances , (for! 
have ſometimes obſerved , that a little blaſt 
of wind, ſuddenly raiſing the kite about a 
hundred feet, has more than doubled the 
effect) what muſt it be in very great ele- 
vations ?—Indeed we may often judge of 
it from the violence with which the clouds 
are agitated , from the meteors formed 


above the region of the clouds, and party 


SICILY 'and MALTA roy 
cularly from the aurora borealis , which has 
been obſerved to have much the ſame co 

ſur and appearance as the matier that | 


14 


forms the tails of comets. 


Now what muſt be the effect of ſo vaſt 
« body as our atmoſphere, made ftrongly 


* 


electrical, when it happens to approach an 


other body lt muſt always be either vio- 
lently attracted or repelled, according to 
the poſitive or negative —_ (in the 
language of electricians) of the body that 
it approaches; +57 d 2H ho 30k tt 
It has ever been obſerved that the tails © 
of comets ( juſt as we ſhould expect, from 

a very light fluid body, attached to a folid 
heavy one) are drawn after the comets, as 
long as they are at a diſtance from the ſun; 
but ſo ſoon as the comet gets near his body, 
the tail veers about to that ſide of the 
comet that is in the oppoſite direction from 
the ſun, and no longer follows the comet, 
but continues its motion ſideways, oppo- 
ſing its whole length to the medium through 
which it paſſes, rather than allow it in any 
degree to approach the ſun. Indeed, irs 
tendenc Fly +a the body of the comer 
is ſtill obſervable, were it not prevented by 
ſome force ſuperior to that tendency; for 
the tail is always obſerved to bend a little 
to that fide from whence * is fly- 
| | 3 
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by the ſun, would it not have fallen upon 


— 3 


106 A TOUR THROUGH | 
ing. This perhaps is ſome proof too, that Ml tha 
it does not move in an abſolute vacuum chi. 


When the comet reaches its perihelionz Ml 
the tail is generally voy much' lengthened, 4 
oops by the rarefaction from the heat; Wl bu! 
—perhaps by the increaſe of the ſun's of 
repulſion , or that of his atmoſphere, It 
Al continues projected, exactly in the op- 
poſite direction from the ſun; and when 
the comet moves off again to the regions of 
ſpaces the tail, inſtead of following it; as 
it did on its approach, is projected à yak 
way before it, and ſtill keeps the body of 
the comet exactly oppoſed betwixt it and 
the ſun; till by degrees, as the diſtance 
Increaſes, the 3 of the tail is dimb 
niſhed ; the repulſion probably becoming 
weaker and wenker. yah! 


: $4 


Fa 
5 OR 


It has likewiſe been obſerved, that the 
length of theſe ' tails are commonly in pro- 
portion to the proximity of the comet to 
the ſun. That of 1680 threw out à train 


that would almoſt have reached from the 
ſun to the earth. If this had been attracted 


his body? when the comet at that time 
was not one fourth of his diameter diftant 
from him; but inſtead of this, it was 
darted away to the oppoſite ſide of the 
heavens, even with a greater velocity than 


| 
1 


SICILY: any MALTA: 0 
that of the comet itſelſ Now what can 
this be owing to, if not to a oro 
power IO in or his. armoſp 


And, indeed, 5 it t would at firſt. appear | 
but little leſs abſurd to ſay, that the tail 
of the comet is all this time violently at- 
tracted by the ſun, although it be driven 
away in an ppoſite direction from him 
as to ſay the lame of the comet itſelf. 
is true, this r ee ſeems to hegin much 
ſooner to affect the tail, than the body of 
the comet; which is ſuppoſed jg to 
paſs the ſun before it begins to fly awa 
from him, which is by no means the ca 

with the tail. The repulſive force, there- 
fore, (if there is any 0 is in a much 
leſs proportion than the attractive one, 
and probably juſt only enough to counter- 
balance the latter, when theſe bodies are 
in their perihelions, and to turn them ſo 
much ade, as to prevent their falling into 
the body of the. ſun. The projectile force 
they have acquired will then carry them 
out to the heavens, and repulſion probably 
diminiſhing las they recede from the ſun's 
atmoſphere, his attraction will again _ 
place, and retard their motion | 
till they arrive at their aphelia, when they 
once more gu to e to An. Wl 2b 
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168 A TOUR THROUGH 
Our comet has led me à dance I very 
little thought of; and I believe I ſhould 
have done better to ſend it at once into the 


a 


2 
1 


ſug, and had done with it: and that, 


indeed, I am apt to believe, will be its 
fate. For as this comet has no tail, there 
is, of conſequence , no apparent repulſion 
Tf it was repelled, its atmoſphere, like the 
others, would be driven away in the opp 

fite direction from the fun 5 I therefore 
do not ſee any poſſible method it has of 


eſcaping. 


| Theſe comets are certainly bodies of 2 


very different nature from thoſe with tails, 
to which indeed they appear even to bear a 
much lefs reſemblance than they do to pla- 


nets : and it is no ſmall proof of the little 
Progreſs we have made in the knowledge 


been diſtinguiſhed by a different name. 


This is the third kind of body that has 
been diſcovered in our —=—_ „ that all 
| each other, 
that are probably regulated by different 
laws, and intended for very different pur- 
poſes How much will pofterity be aſlo- 
niſhed-at our ignorance, and wonder that 
this tet ſhould have exifted for ſo many 
thouſand years, before we were in the leaſt 


eV 
re 


SICILY and MALTA. => | 
even invented names to a 
rent mami Oh SEED ONE? 

I have no doubt, chat in future anos; | 
the number of the comets, the form of 
their orbits, and time of their revolutions > 
will be as clearly demonſtrated as that 
of the 2 * 5 our countryman , 
Dr. Halley, who has Ro this great 
work, which may be conſidered juſt now 
as in its earlieſt infancy.— Theſe bodies, 


too, with thick atmoſpheres , but without 


rails, will likewiſe have their proper places 
aſcertained, and will no longer be con- 
founded wich bodies to which t bear no 


reſemblance or connection. 


Conte with tails have ſeldom been vis 
ſible, but on their receſs from the ſun. It 
is he that kindles them up, and gives them 
that alarming appearance in the heavens, 
—On the contrary , thoſe without tails have 
ſeldom, perhaps never, been obſerved, but 
on thei approach to him. I don't recol- 
le& an ws return has been NP 
well aſc n I remember, indeed, | 
few years ago, a ſmall one, that was Rid 
to have been diſcovered by -a teleſcope, 
after it had paſſed the ſun, a never more 
became viſible to the naked eye. This 
aſſertion is made, and nobody can 


contradiQ- it; butt it does not at all appear 


. 


110 A TOUR THRO UG 25 
robable, that it ſhould have been ſo much 28 
eſs luminous after it had paſſed the ſun, ro 

than before it approached him; and I will W of 

own to you, when I have heard that the ¶ co 

return of theſe comets had eſcaped the eyes WM w: 

of the moſt acute aſtronamms I have been I lio 

tempted to think, that hend not return bo 
at all, but were abſorBeft in the body of pe 
the ſun, which their violent motion to- to 

wards him ſeemed to indicate.—Indeed, I dil 

have often withed that this diſcovery might (cc 

be made, as it would in ſome meaſure IM be 
account for what has as yet been looked die 
upon as unaccountable: that the ſun, not» W ma 
withſtanding his daily waſte , from enlight- WW gi 
ening the univerſe, never appears dumis I en 
niſhed either in ſize or light.—Surely this his 
waſte muſt be immenſe , and were there WW cei 
not in nature ſome hidden proviſion for the 
ſupplying it, in the ſpace of fix thouſand I lu: 
years, ſuppoſing the world to be no older, I oft 
the planets muſt have got to a muck IN of 
greater diſtance from his body, by the valt I fed 
diminution of his attraction; they muſt I dey 
likewiſe have moved much flower, and boc 
conſequently the length of our year muli WW ve. 
have been greatly increaſed. — othing/of ve! 
all this ſeems ro be the caſe: the diameter 
of the ſun is the ſame that ever it was: he 

neither appears (diminiſhed, nor our di- 

Fi ſtance from him increaſed : his m_ 
 # 5heat, and attraction ſeem to be the 


a 
if 
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25 ever; and the motion of the planets 


F 


fun, round him is performed in the ſame time; 
will W of conſequence , his quantity of matter ſtill 
the Wl continues the ſame.—How then is this vaſt 


waſte ſupplied ? May there not be mil- 
lions of bodiggtattzafted by him, from the 


turn WW boundleſs reg ipace, that are never 
of perceived by us Comets, on their road 


to: to him, have ſeveral times been accidentally 
1, I Wl diſcovered by teleſcopes, that were never 
ight Wl {cen by the naked eye.—Indeed,, the nums 
ſure ber of black ſpots on the ſun ſeem to in- 


dicate that there is always a quantity of 
matter there, only in à preparation to 
give light, but not yet refined and pure 
uni» enough to throw off rays like the reſt of 
this I his body. For I think we can hardly con- 
nero I ceive , that any matter can remain long on 
for the body of the ſun without becoming 
and luminous; and fo we find theſe ſpots 
ler, often diſappear”, that is to ſay, the matter 
weh of which they are compoſed is then per 

valt W fectly melted, and has acquired the fame 
nuſt W degree of heat and light as the reſt of his 
and WW body,—Even in our glaſs-houſes , and other 
nuſt W very hot furnaces, 'moſt « ſorts. of matter 
7 very ſoon acquire the ſame colour and 
eter appearance as the matter in fuſion, and 
he emit rays of light like it. But how much 
di- W more muſt this be the caſe at the ſurface of 
ht, the ſun! when Newton (computes , that 


une even at many thouſand miles diſtance from 


1 8 * 
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112 A TOUR THROUGH 
it, a body would acquire a degree ↄf heit 
two thouſand times greater than that of 
red hot iron. It has generally been under 
ſtood, that he ſaid the great comet really 
did acquire this degree of heat; but this.is 
certainly a miſtake: Sir Iſaac's expreſſion, 
to the beſt of my reitignbrance , is, that 
it might have acquired it. And if we 
conſider the very great ſize of that body, 
and the ſhort time of its perihelion, * 
thing will appear impoſſible : nor indeed 
do it think we can conceive, that a body 
only as large as our earth, ( and the ſpots 
on the ſun are often much 

be reduced to fuſion, even on his ſurface, 


! 


but after a very conſiderable ſpace of 


time, 


Now as it ſeems to be. univerſally. ſup- 
poſed , that the rays of light 

rticles of matter, proceeding from the 

ody of the ſun, I think it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that we ſhould fall upon ſome 
ſuch method of ſending him back a ſupply 
of thoſe rays, otherwiſe, let his ſtock be 
ever ſo great, it muſt at laſt be ex 
hauſted. . 1 4 e oc el 


| I wiſh atrooomers. yould obſerve whs 
ther the ſpots on the ſun are not increaſed 
after the appearing of theſe comets z and 
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whether theſe ſpots do. not diſappear | again 


| larger, | could 


SICILY and MALTA; uy 
by degrees, like a body that is gradually, _ 
hs down in- a furnace. But TG is 
another conſideration too, which naturally 
occurs : pray what becomes of all this vaſt 
quantity of matter after it is reduced to 
light ?—Is it eter. collected again into ſolid 
bodies; or is id Wer loſt and diſſipated, 
after it has made its Journey from the ſun 
to the object it illuminates ?—lIt is ſome- 
what . ſtrange, that of all that immenſe 
quantity matter. poured down on us 
during the day, that pervades and fills the 
whole univerſe ;. the moment we are de- 
prived of the luminous body, the whole of 
it, in an inſtant, ſeems to be annihilated: 
—in ſhort, there are a number of diffi- 
culties attending the common received doc- 
trine of light 5 nor do I think there is any 
point in natural philoſophy the ſolution of 
which is leſs ſatisfactory. If we ſuppoſe 
every ray to be a. ſtream of particles of 
matter , darting from the luminous body, 
how can we conceive: that theſe ſtreams 
may be interſected and pierced by other 
ſtreams of the fame matter ten thouſand 
thouſand different ways , without cauſing 
the leaſt confuſion either to the one or the 
other? for in a clear night we ſee diſtinaly 
any particular ſtar that we look at, 
though the rays coming from that ſtar to 
our eye is pierced for millions of miles 


before it reaches us, by millions of ſtreams - 


. 
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#14 A TOUR THROUGH 
of the ſame rays, from every other ſuit 
and ftar 'in the univerſe. Now ſuppoſe, i 
any other matter that we know of, and 
one would imagine there ought at leaſt tg 
be ſome ſort of analogy ; ſuppoſe-, I tay; 
we ſhould only attempt to make two 
fireams paſs one another ; water, fot ig 
ſtance ,. or air, one of the pureſt and the 
moſt fluid ſubſtances, we are acquainted 
with, we find it totally impoſſible.— The 
two ſtreams will mutually interrupt and 
incommode one another, and the ſtrongeſt 
will ever carry off the weakeſt into its own 
direction; but if a ſtream of light is hit by 
ten thouſand other ſtreums, moving at the 
rate of ten millions of miles in a minute, 
it is not even bent by the impreſſion, nor 
in the ſmalleſt degree diverted from its 
_ courſe ; but reaches us with the fame 
eee and regularity, as if nothing 

ad interfered with it. Beſides, on the 


f 


matter moving from the ſun to the earth, 
in the ſpace of ſeven minutes, how comes 
it to paſs, that with all this wonderful 
velocity, there ſeems to be no momentum! 
for it communicates motion to no | body 
that obſtructs its paſſage, and no body 
whatever is removed by the percuſhon— 
Suppoſing we had never heard of this dil. 
covery, and were at once to be told of a 
current of matter flying at-the rate of teu 


87's % 7 
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ſuppoſition that light is real particles of 
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rocks and quickſands, where I was like 1 
Kick fifty times, „ 


I have forgot whether or not you are 
rigid Newtonian; if you are, I believe 
had better recant in time, for fear of ac 
_ dents, I know this is a very tender poing 
and have ſeen many of thoſe gentlemen; 
who are good Chriſtians too, that can beat 
with much more temper to hear the divinity 
of our Saviour called in queſtion, than that 
of Sir Iſaac; and look on a Carteſian ot g 
Prolomean , as a worſe ſpecies of infidel 
than an atheiſt. „ n 1:1: xi 
I remember, when I was at college, 
have ſeen a heretic to their doctrine of 
gravity , very ſuddenly converted by being 
toſſed in a blanket; and another, who de- 
nied the law of centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, ſoon brought to aſſent, from having 
the demonſtration made upon his ſhoulders, 
by a ſtone whirled at the end of a flring, 


Theſe are powerful arguments, and it is 
difficult to withſtand them,—I cry you 
mercy.—I am without reach of you at pre- 
ſent, and you are heartily welcome t0 
wreck your yengeance on my letter. 


- An” „ 
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Mx of the churches 1 * are ex- 
remely rich and magnificent. The cathedral 
enerable Gothic building, and of a large 
ne; it is ſupported within by eighty 
olumns of Oriental granite, and divided 
Winto a great number of chapels, ſome; of 
"which are extremely rich, particularly that 
of St. Roſolia , the patroneſs of Palermo, who 
Ii held in greater veneration here, than all 
do the perſons of the Trinity; and, which is 
Will much more, than even the Virgin Mary 
herſelf. The relics of the ſaint are fan," 4 
in a large box of ſilver, curiouſly wrought, 
tug ind enriched with precious tones. They, 
wing g perform many miracles, and are looked 
ders upon as the greateſt treaſure of the city. 
ring. They are eſteemed a moſt effectual remedy 
F againſt the plague, and have often pre- 
Lit u ſerved them from that fatal diſtemper. 
youl The faint gained ſo much credit, in ſaving 
pre them from the laſt plague of Meſlina, 
e to although it was at two hundred miles 
I diſtance, that they have, out of gratitude, 
ereted a noble monument to her.—St. 
Agatha did as much for Catania, but that 
city has not been fo generous to her. 
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ſmaller conſequence, which, however, aj 


years 


are ſome robes embroidered with Oriental 


The genius of thoſe. fathers appears ſtrong 


The other riches of this church confi 
principally in ſome bones of St. Peter, a 
a whole arm of St. John the Baptiſt.« 
There is likewiſe a jaw-bone of prod 
ious efficacy; and ſome other bones 
leſſer note.—It contains ſome things 


not altogether without their merit. Thi 
monuments of their Norman kings, ſeven 
of whom lie buried here, are of the fine 
porphiry, ſome of them near ſeven hundrel 
d, and yet of very tolerable work 
manſhip. Oppoſite to theſe ,. there is 1 
tabernacle of lapis lazuli. It is about fi 
teen feet high , and- finely ornamented 
Some of the preſents made to St. Roſolia 
are by no means contemptible, A crols 
of very large brilliants, from the king 
- Spain, is, I think, the moſt conſider 
EJ. ee 


The facriſtie too is very rich: There 


pearl, that are near four hundred yet 
old, and yet look as freſh as if done yeſter 
day. 0 n AB 


The Jeſuits church is equal in mage 
ficence to any thing I have ſeen in Italy. 


A 


. 


in their works; one is never at 4 
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ofsly calumniated; for they certainly 
id leſs hypocriſy than any other order of 


onks. ; | 


The Chieſa del Pallazzo is entirely: en- 
uſted over with ancient moſaic ; and the 
aulted roof too is all of the ſame.—But it 
endleſs to talk of churches. Here are. 
Wowards of three hundred. —That of Mon- 
ele, about five miles diſtant from this 
iy, is the next in dignity in the iſland, 
fer the cathedral of Palermo. It is nearly 
We the ſame ſize, and the whole is encruſted 
Writh moſaic, at an incredible expence. 


-NeOcre are likewiſe ſeveral porphiry and 
ſoli arble monuments of the firſt kings of 
ro icily. This cathedral was built by Kin 


iliam the Good, whoſe memory is ſtil 
eld in great veneration amongſt the Sici- 
lalls. | | ? 8 


The archbiſhop of Monreale, is already 
ooked upon as a faint , and indeed he 
deſerves beatification better, I believe, 
han moſt of thoſe in the calendar. His 
ncome is very great, of which he reſerves. 
to himſelf juſt as much as procures him 
lothes , and the ſimpleſt kind of food; all 
the reſt he devotes to charitable, pious , 
and public uſes. He even ſeems to carry 
this too far , and denies himſelf the moſt 

common gratifications of life, ſuch as 


an 


every corner exhibit marks of his muniſ 


the cathedral of a magnificent altar; only 


was formerly of very difficult acceſs, 8 i 
ſtands near the top of a pretty high moun 


De ' it. 
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Neeping on a bed; a piece of luxury he 
faid never to indulge himſelf in, but i 
every night on ſtraw.—He is, as you mi 
believe, adored by the people, who croj 
in his way as he paſſes to receive his bes 
dition ; which they allege is even 
more ſovereign efficacy than that of f 
pope. And indeed ſo it is, for he nen 
ſees an object in diſtreſs, but he is ſure i 
relieve him; not truſting alone to the jj 
ritual efficacy of the bleſſing, but alwy 
accompanying it with ſomething; ſolid ani 
temporal; and perhaps this accompaniment 
is not eſteemed the worſt part of it. Thy 
town and country roimd- Monreale at 
greatly indebted to his liberality; and-i 


cence. He has juſt now made a preſent i 


about one half of which is finiſhed. | 
is of maſſive ſilver , exquiſitely wrought 
repreſenting in thigh relief, ſome of tl 
principal ſtories in the Bible, and, I think; 
will be one of the fineſt in the world.—But 
what is of much greater utility, he has ati 
own expence made a noble walk the whole 
way from this city to Monreale , Which 


tain, The walk is cut with a great dei 
of judgment on the fide of this mountain 


f2 
1 


it, It is adorned with ſeveral elegant foun- 
tains of water, and is bordered on each 
ſide with a variety of flowering ſhrubs. 
The valley at the foot of the mountain is 
rich and beautiful. It appears one con- 
tinued orange garden for many miles, and 
exhibits an elegant > wap of ſcenery $- per- 
fuming the air at ſame time with the 
moſt delicious odours. We were ſo pleaſed 
WM with this little expedition, that notwith- 
ctanding the heat of the ſeaſon, we could 
not keep in our carriage, but walked almoſt 
che whole f.... 558 34; 


The city of Palermo for theſe ten days 
a paſt has been wholly occupied in preparing 
for the great feaſt of St. Roſolia. And if 
the ſhew is in any degree adequate to the 
Wexpence and trouble it cofls them, it muſt 
indeed be «a very noble one. They are 
erecting an incredible number of.: arches 
and pyramids for the illuminations. They. 
ink Ware of wood; painted, and adorned with - 
Bu artificial flowers. Theſe, they tell us, are 
at li to be entirely covered over with ſmall 
lamps; ſo that when ſeen at a little di- 
ich ſtance , they appear like ſo many pyramids 
and arches of flame. The whole Marino, 
and the two great ſtreets that divide the 
W city , are to be illuminated in this magni- 
ficent manner. The number of pyramids 


arches: for theſe illuminations 
Vol KF: n 
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we are told, exceeds two thouſand, They 
are erected on each ſide of the ſtreet, he 
twixt the foot-path and the pavement, and 
run in two right lines exactly parallel from 
end to end. Each of theſe lines is :a mile val 
in length, which makes four miles for the mi. 
whole. The four gates are the viſtas Watt 
theſe four ſtreets, and are to be highly M0 
decorated and illuminated. From the ſquare not 
in the center of the city, the whole of th arc 
vaſt illumination can be ſeen at once; dab 
they aſſure us the grandeur of it exceeds till 
all belief.— The whole of the Marino is to Th 
be dreſſed out in the ſame manner; and for va 
theſe three weeks paſt ,they have been em-Wr0u 
ployed in erecting two great theatres for par 
fire—works. One of theſe fronts the vice - flo. 
roy's palace, and is almoſt equal to it po! 
in ſize. The other is laid on piles driven ele 
in the ſea, exactly oppoſite to the. great the 
orcheſtra in the center of the Marino pre 
Beſides. theſe, they are building an enor 

mous engine, which they call St. Roſolia'sW | 
triumphal car. From the ſize of it, one fini 
would imagine it were for ever to remain off 
in the ſpot where it is erected; but they nat 
aſſure us, it is to be drawn in triumpł g un! 
through the city. It is indeed mounted hu 
upon wheels, but it does not appear that any WW va 
force whatever can be able to turn them. I the 


Ion my curioſity increaſes every dy Ar 


\ 
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wo. ſce this ſingular: exhibition. The car is 
be already higher than moſt; houſes - in Pa- 

lermo, and they are ſtill adding to its 


fron height. But the part of the ſnew they 
mile value themſelves the moſt on, is the illu- 
r the mination of the great church; this they 
a8 to affirm is ſuperior to any thing in the 
ighlyM world; the illumination of St. Peter's itſelf 
dare not excepted. The preparations for it's 
25 are indeed amazing. Theſe were begun 
andi about a month ago, and will not be fnülfied 
ceeds Ml till towards. the laſt days of the feaſt. 
is toll The whole of the cathedral, both roof and 
id for walls, is entirely covered over with mir- 
| em-Mrour , intermixed with gold and ſilver 
s for paper, and an infinite variety of artificial 
vice · lowers. All theſe are arranged and diſ- 
to it poſed ; in my opinion, with great taſte and 
tiven elegance; none of them predominate, but 


they are intermingled every where in a juſt 
proportion. i i d ett ene 


olias Every altar, chapel; and column are 
one finiſhed in the ſame manner, which takes 
main off from the littleneſs of the particular or- 
they naments; and gives an air of grandeur and 
mph MW uniformity. to the whole. The roof is 
inte hung with innumerable luſtres filled with 
t any wax candles, and, I am perſuaded, when 
em. the whole is lighted up, it muſt be equal to 
any palace either in the Fairy Tales or the 
day Arabian Nights Entertainment. J Indeed it 

E \ - . 2 De: 
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ſeems pretty much in the ſame ſtyle tooy! 
for all is gold, ſilver, and precious fone; 
The ſaints are dreſſed out in all their 
glory, and the fairy yore, herſelf was: 
never finer than is St. Roſolia.— The peo- 
ple are lying yonder in crowds before her, 
praying with all their might.—I darerfay 
for one- petition: offered to: God Almighty, 
ſhe has at leaſt an hundred. 


+ 1 
i 


Me were juſt now remarking, with how 
little reſpect they paſs the chapels dedicated 
to God; they bardly deign to give a little I 
inclination of the head; but when they St 
come near thoſe of thelr- favourite ſaints, v. 
they bow down to the very ground : Ig: v. 
norance and ſuperſtition have ever been 
inſeparable: I believe in their hearts they 
think he has already reigned: long enough; 
and would be glad to have a change in the 
government: and every one of them (like 
the poor Welchman who thought he ſhould 
be ſucceeded by Sir Watkin Williams) is 
fully perſuaded , that his own favourite 
faint is the true heir apparent. Indeed 
11 already give them the precedency on 
moſt occaſions; not in proceſſions and 
affairs of etiquette; there they think it 
would _ be decent; but in their -_ 
rivate affairs, they generally pay th 
Ke to mag int Yer: tis thi 
Inſcriptions on churches and chapels, (Which 


#1 
1 
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one would think are public enough) when 
they are dedicated to God and any par- 
ticular ſaint, they have often ventured to 
put the name of the ſaint firſt.— Sancto 
Januario, & Deo Opt. Max. taking every 
opportunity of raiſing their dignity, though 
at the expence of that of God himſelf, 


f HAVE been inquiring who this ſame . 
St, Roſolia may be, who has become ſo 
very capital a perſonage in this part of the 
world; but, notwithſtanding their adoring 
her with ſuch eee. 1 have found none 
that can give any tolerable account of her 

finſhip. They refer you to the moſt fa- 
bulous legends, that even differ widely in 
their accounts of her. And, after all the 
offerings they have made, the churches 
they have built, and monuments they have 
raiſed to her memory, I think it is far from 


being improbable, that there really never 


did exiſt ſueh a; perſon. I went through. 


all the bookſellers. ſhops, but could find 


nothing relative to her, except an epic 
poem, of which ſhe is the heroine. It is 
in the Sicilian language; and is indeed one 
of — — met with, 
The poet nnn all other 
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ſaints except the Virgin, and it ſeems to be 
with the -greateſt reluctance, that he cn 
prevail upon himſelf to yield the pas even 
to her. I find, from this curious comp 
fition, and the notes upon it, that St. Ro- 
ſolia was niece to King William the Good 
That ſhe began very early to diſplay fymp 
toms of her ſanctity. That at fifteen ſhe 
deſerted the world and diſclaimed all hu. 
man ſociety. She retired to the mountains 
on the weſt of this city; and was never 
more heard of for about five hundred 
ears. She diſappeared in the year 1159. the 
The people thought ſhe had been taken up 
to heaven; till in the year 1624, during 
the time of a dreadful plague , a holy man an 
had a viſion, that the ſaints bones were | 4 
Jying in a cave near the top of the Monte #5! 
elegrino. That if they were taken ul © 
with due reverence, and carried in proceſ-i ſon 
ſion thrice round the walls of the city, ſto! 
they ſhould immediately be delivered from let 
the plague. At firſt little attention was M. 
paid to the holy man, and he was looked IM ha. 
upon as little better than a dreamer ; how- an 
ever, he perſiſted in his ſtory, grew noiſy, I tlie 
and got adherents. The magiſtrates , 10 of 
Pacify. them , ſent to. the Monte Pelegrino; eſt 
when lo the mighty diſcovery was made ab 
the ſacred bones were found, the city MW tu. 
was freed from the plague ,—and St. Ro- hit 
ſolia became the greateſt ſaint i the c. 
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lendar. Churches were reared, altars were 
dedicated, and miniſters appointed to this 
new divinity , whoſe dignity and confe- 
quence have ever ſince been ſupported at 
an incredible. expence. Now I think it is 
more than probable that theſe bones, that 
are now ſo much reverenced , and about 
which this great city is at preſent in ſuch a 
buſtle, belong to ſome poor wretch that 
perhaps was murdered , or died for want in 
the mountains. The holy man probably 
could have given a yery good account of 
them. $308 | | 


It is really aſtoniſhing to think, what 
animals ſuperſtition makes of mankind.— 
I dare ſay, the bones of St. Roſolia are juſt 
as little entitled to the honours they receive, 
as thoſe of poor St. Viar, which were found 
ſomewhere in Spain under a broken tomb- 
ſtone , where theſe were the only legible 
letters. The ftory I think, is told hy Dr. 
Middleton. The prieſts found that the bones 
had an excellent knack at working miracles, 
and were of opinion that this, together with 
the S. Viar on the ſtone , was proof ſufficient 
of his ſanity. He continued long in high 
eſtimation , and they drew no inconſider- 
able 1 from his abilities; till unfor - 
tunately the titioned the pope to grant 
him ſome A4 1 — (Leo the 


tenth, I think,) not entirely 1 
fn. 


18 A TOUR THROUGH 
regard to his ſaintſhip; deſired to be in; 
formed of his pretenſions.—A lift: of - his 
miracles was ſent over, ay nay > 
> ſtone with S. Viar upon it. Ih firſt part 
of the proof was ſuftained ; but the anti- 
cnaries diſcovered the _— to be part 
of the tomb- ſtone of a 9 man) prafettus 
iarum, or overſeer of the high roads; to 
Whoſe bones they had been ſo much in- 

debted: and poor St. Viar, though probably 

an honeſter man than moſt of them, was: 
ordered to be ſtruck out of the calendar. 


The people of faſhion here hold the ſu- 
perſtition of the vulgar in great contempt; 
and perhaps that very ſuperſtition is one 
eee cauſe of their infidelity, Indeed I 
ave ever found, that deiſm is moſt prevas 


lent in thoſe countries where the people ate con. 
the wildeſt and moft bigotted —A refined rea 
and cultivated underſtanding, ſhocked at dec 
their folly, thinks it cannot poſſibly recede cult 
too far from it, and is often tempted to fly nity 
to the very oppoſite extreme. When reaſon 

is much offended by any particular dogma of Me. 
faith or act of worſhip ;ſhe is but too apt, in told 
the midſt of her diſguſt, to reject the whole, MW 
The great misfortune is, that in theſe coun - too 
tries, the moſt violent champions for religion boy 
are commonly the moſt weak and ignorant: ſuc 
And certainly, one weak advocate in mo 
an 


any cauſe, but more particularly in a myſ.. 


writ te 


defenc 
made more infidels than all the works of 


Bolingbroke , Shafteſbury, or even Voltaire 
himſelf ; they only want to make people 
believe that-there are ſome ludicrous _—_ 


to be ſaid againſt it; but theſe grave plod 
ding blockheads do all they can to perſuade 


us that there is little thing to be ſaid for it. 


—The univerſal error of theſe gentry, is 
that they ever attempt to explain, and re- 
concile to ſenſe and reaſon, thoſe very myi- 
teries that the firſt a ay of our religion 
teach us are incomprehenſible ; and of 
conſequence / neither objects of ſenſe nor 
reaſon. I once heard an ignorant prieſt 


declare, that he did not find the leaſt diffi- 
culty, in conceiving the myſtery of the Tri- 


nity, or that of incarnation; and that he 
would undertake to make them plain to the 
meaneſt capacities. A gentleman preſent 


bow. Now dont NaN that a few 
ſuch teachers as: 


d) 


y weak well-meaning men, in 
of religion; I am confident have 
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terious one, that requires to be handled 
with delicacy and addreſs, is capable of 
hurting it more, than fifty of its warmeſt 
dere wel books, that have been 


01d him, he had no doubt he could, to 
all ſuch capacities as his own. The prieſt 
took it as a compliment, and made him a 


s, muſt hurt religion 
more by their zeal, than all its opponents 
can by their wit'? Had theſe _— fil 
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10 A TOUR THROUGH 
kept behind the bulwarks of faith and of 


"myſtery; their adverſaries never could have 


touched them; but they have been fooliſh 
enough to abandon ' theſe ſtrong-holds, and 


_ dared them forth to combat on the plain 


fields of reaſon and of ſenſe.—A ſad piece 


of generalſhip indeed : ſuch detenders muſ 


ever ruin the beſt cauſe. | 


But although the people of education 
here deſpiſe the wild ſuperſtition of the 


vulgar, yet they go regularly to maſs , and 


attend the ordinances with great reſpect and 
decency; and they are much pleaſed with 
us for our conformity to their cuſtoms ,and 


for not appearing openly to deſpiſe their 


rites and ceremonies. I on, this atten- 


tion of theirs, not to offend weak minds, 
tends much to give us a favorable opinion 


both of their hearts and underſtandi 


They don't make any boaſt of their infi- 


delity ; neither do they peſter you with it 
as in France, where it is perpetually. buzzd 
in your ears; and where, although they 
pretend to believe leſs, they do in fact be- 
Kone more than any nation on the conti 


I know of nothing that gives one a worſe 


opinion of a man, than to ſee him makes 


ſhew and parade of his contempt for things 
held facred ; it is an open inſult 10 the 


w—_—_ 
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| of judgment of the public. A countryman 
ave Wl of ours, about two years ago, offended 
Wh egregiouſly in this article , and the people 
and BY füll {peak of him both with contempt and 
ain WY deteſtation. It happened one day, in the 

reat church, during the elevation of the 
ul bol , when er body elſe were on their 
| knees, that he ſtill kept ſtanding , without 
any appearance of reſpect to the ceremony. 
A young nobleman that was near him ex- 
preſſed his. ſurpriſe at this. « It is 5 U 
» Sir, (ſaid he) that you, who have had 
» the education of a gentleman, and ought 
» to have the ſentiments of one, ſhould 
v chuſe thus to give fo very public offence ». 
« Why, Sir, ( ſaid the Engliſhman) I don't 
» believe in tranſubſtantiation „.- Neither 
» do I, Sir,( replied the other) and yet you 
v ſee I kK¹,ͤ,̃q )) GW 


n 
Adieu. I am called away to ſee the pre- 
d 
/ 


parations for the feaſt. In my next I 1hall 
probably give you ſome account of it. 


P. S. I have been watching with great 

care the return of our comet , but as yet E 

have diſcovered nothing, of it: I obſerve 

too, with a very indifferent glaſs, ſeveral 
large round fpots on the ſun's diſk, and am 
far from being certain that it is not one of 
chem: but T ſhall not alarm you any more 

with this i / ˙ * IT or 
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O N ſunday, the Sth, we had the long 
expected firocc wind , which , although 
dur expectations had been raiſed pretty 
high, yet I own it greatly exceeded them. 
Ever ſince we came to our new lodging, 
the thermometer has ſtood betwixt 72 and 
74; at our old one, it was often at 79 and 
80; ſo great is the difference betwixt the 
heart off” the city and the ſea-ſhore. At 
preſent , our windows not only front to the 
north, but the ſea is immediately under 
them, from whence we are conſtantly re- 
freſhed by a delightful cooling breeze. Fti- 
day and drr were uncommonly cool; 
the mercury never being higher than 723; 
and although the ſirocc is ſaid to have ſet 
in early on ſunday morning, the air in our 
apartments, which are very large, with 
high cielings, was not in the leaſt affected 
by it at eight o'clock, when I roſe 1 
opened the door without having any ſuſpis 
cion of ſuch a change; and indeed J never 
was more aftoniſhed in my life. The firſt 
blaſt of it on my face felt like the burning 
ſteam from the mouth of an oven. I drew 
back my head and ſhut the door, calling 
out to Fullarton, that the whole atmoſpherg 
£2 El . | 
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vas in a flame. However, we ventured-to 
opßen another door that leads to a cool plats 
form, where we uſually: walk; this wag. 
not expoſed to the wind; and here I found 
the heat much more ſupportable than 1 
ne WF could have expected from the firſt ſpecimen 
oh I had of it at the other door. It felt ſome» 
try what like the ſubterraneous ſweating ſtoves 
m. at Naples; but ſtill much hotter.—In a fe- 
s, minutes we found every fibre greatly res 
laxed, and the pores opened to ſuch a des 
nd Wl gree, that we expected ſoon to be thrown: - 
he into a profuſe ſweat. I went to examine 
At WH the thermometer, and found the air in the 
he room as yet ſo little affected, that it ſtood 
er only at 73. The preceding night it was 
erat 72 3. I took it out to the open air, when 


ir it immediately roſe to 110, and ſoor after 
b 112; and J am confident, that in our old 
; bodgings, or any where within the city, 
et it muſt have riſen ſeveral degrees higher. 
The air was thick and heavy, but the ba- 
h rometer was little affected; it had fallen 
d only about a line. The ſun did not once 
1 zppear the whole day, otherwiſe I am per- 
« WW ſuaded the heat muſt have been 1 
able; on that fide of our platform which is 
t expoſed to the wind, it was with difficulty 
ve could bear it for a few minutes. Here 
1 expoſed a little pomatum which was 
melted down, as if I had laid it before 
J 


tbe fire, I attempted. to take a walk in thg 
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134 A TOUR THROUGH: . 
ſtreet, to ſee if any creature was ſtirring, þ 
but I found it too much for me, and was 


glad to get up ſtairs again. 


This extraordinary heat continued ill 

g o'clock in the afternoon , when the wind 
changed at once, almoſt to the oppoſite 
point of the compaſs, and all the reſt of the 
day it blew ſtrong from the ſea. It is im- 
poſſible to conceive the different feeling of 
the air. Indeed, the ſudden change from 
heat to cold is almoſt as inconceivable as 
that from cold to heat. The current of 
this hot air had been 6 many hour 
from ſouth to north; and Thad no doubt, 
that the atmoſphere, for many miles round, 
was entirely compoſed of it; however, the 
wind no ſooner changed to the north, than 
it felt extremely cold, and we were ſoon 
obliged to put on our clothes, for till then 
we had been almoſt naked. In a ſhort time 
the thermometer ſunk to 82, a degree of 
heat that in England would be thought al. 
moſt inſupportable, and yet all that night 
we were obliged, merely from the cold, to 
keep up the glaſſes of our coach; ſo muck 
were the pores opened and the fibres relaxed 
by theſe few hours of the ſiroce. Indeed, 
I had expoſed myſelf a good deal to the 
vu air, as I was determined to feel what 
effect it would produce on the human body. | 
At firſt I thought it muſt have been impor 
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ſible to bear it; but I ſoon diſcovered my 
miſtake, and found, that where I was ſhel 
tered from the wind, I could walk about 
without any great inconveniency ; neither 
did it produce that copious ſweat I ex- 
pected ; it occaſioned indeed a violent per- 
ſpiration , which was oy attended with 
a ſlight moiſture on the ſkin ; but I ſup- 
poſe , if I had put on my clothes, or taken 
the leaſt. exerciſe, it ſoon would have 


* 


brought it on. . | 
I own to you my curioſity with regard 
to the ſirocc is now thoroughly fatisfied 3; 
nor do I at all wiſh for another viſit of it 
during our ſtay in Sicily. Many of our 


acquaintance who had been. promifing us 


this regalo, as they call it, came crowding, 
about us as foon as it was over, to know 
what we thought of it. They own it has 
been pretty violent for the time it laſted; 

but allure us they have felt it more ſo, and 
lkewiſe of a much longer duration; hows 
ever, it feldom laſts more than thirty-ſix or 
torty hours, ſo that the walls of the houſes 
have not time to be heated throughout, 
otherwiſe they think there could be no ſuch 
thing as living: however, from what 1 felt 
of it, I believe they are miſtaken. Indeed, 
had I been ſatisfied with the firſt blaſt, 
(which is generally the caſe with them) and 
gever more ventured out in it, I certainly 
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9 
Mould have been of their opinion; They brace 
laughed at us for expoſing ourſelves ſolong gain. 
to it; and were ſurpriſed that our curiolity. place 
mould lead us to make experiments be co 
the expence of our perſons. They affure WM putt! 
us, that during the time it laſts, there is WM duce 
not a mortal to be ſeen without doors, but ! is 
thoſe whom neceſſity obliges. All their MW foren 
doors and windows are ſhut cloſe, to pte that 
vent the external air from entering; ard M babl) 
where there are no window ſhutters, they cauſe 
hang up wet blankets on the inſide of the 
window. The ſervants are conſtantiy em- T1 
ployed in ſprinkling water through their Wl #<c0! 
apartments, to preſerve the. air in as tem- clim⸗ 
perate a ſtate as poſſible; and this is no I for it 
difficult matter here, as I am told there is thin! 
not a houſe in the city that has not a foun- 
tain within it. By theſe means the people I 
of faſhion ſuffer very little from the Hedge, writ 
except the ſtrict confinement to which it IM that 
obliges them. _ Affi 
It is ſomewhat fingular, that notwith- that 
ſtanding the ſcorching heat of this wind, it I Vc 
has never been known to produce any epi- dous 
demical diſtempers, nor indeed bad cone; if th 
quences of any kind to the health of the it m. 
people. It is true; they feel extremely wen lies 
and relaxed during the time it blows, but _ 
ea 


a few hours of the tramontane, or north 
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braces them up, and ſets them to rights 


ain. Now, in Naples, and in many other 


places in Italy, where its violence is not to 
be compared to this, it is often attended with 
putrid diſorders, and ſeldom fails to pro- 
duce almoſt a general dejeQion of ſpirits. 


It is true, indeed, that there the firocc. laſts * 


for many days, nay , even for weeks; ſo 


that, as its effects are different, it pro-. * 


bably proceeds likewiſe. from a different 
cauſe. | 4 „F ES 2. DN 


I have not been able to procure any good 
account of this very ſingular object in the 
climate of Palermo. The cauſes they aſſign 
for it are various, though none of them, 1 


think, altogether ſatisfa ory. . 


I have ſeen an old fellow here, who has 
written upon it. He ſays it is the ſame wind 
that is ſo dreadful in the ſandy defarts of 
Africa, where it ſometimes proves mortal 
in the ſpace of half an hour. He alleges. 
that it is cooled by its paſſage over the ſea g_ 
which entirely diſarms it of theſe tremen- 
dous effects, before it reaches Sicily. But 
if this were true, we ſhould expect to find 
it moſt violent on that ſide of the iſland that 
lies neareſt to Africa, which is not the 
caſe: though indeed it is poſſible that its 
heat may be again increaſed by its paſſage: 
zeroſs the iſland; for-it has ever been found 
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much more violent at Palermo, which isMſhowe 
near the moſt northern point, than any think 
where elſe in Sicily.—Indeed, I begin to be mark 
more reconciled to this reaſon , when I con- 
ſider that this city is almoſt ſurrounded by 
high mountains, the ravines and yallies 
betwixt which are parched up and burning June 
hot at this ſeaſon. Theſe likewiſe contain 
innumerable ſprings of warm water', the 
ſteams of which muſt tend greatly to in- 
creaſe the heat, and perhaps likewiſe to 

| ſoften the air, and diſarm it of its noxious 
qualities. It is a practice too, at this ſeaſon, 
to burn heath and bruſhwood on the moun- 
2. which muſt ſtill add to the heat of 
the air. | | | 
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Some gentlemen who were in the coun- 
try told me, that they walked: out imme- 
diately after the ſirocc, and found the graſs 
and plants, that had been green the day July 
before , were become quite brown , and 
crackled under their feet as if dried in at 
Oven. | | 3 


g 


I ſhall add for your amuſement , a journal 
of the weather ſince we came to Palermo, 
The barometer has continued conſtantly 
within a line or two of the ſame point, 
29 3 z—and the ſky has been always clear, 
except the day of the ſirocc and the 26th 
of June, when we had a ret 
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u ſhower of rain for two hours; fo that I 
any W think I have nothing farther to do, but to 
be Wl mark the heights of the thermometer. 
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The more I conſider the extreme yiolene@nny- 
of this heat, the more I am ſurpriſed le gr 
we were able to bear it with ſo little intog pf real 
venience. We did not even feel that de Mfrhe tl 
preſſion of ſpirits that commonly attend enterta 
very great heats with us.— The thermo noſt; 
meter roſe 40 degrees, or very neat iti ect t! 
it happens ſingularly enough, that befotebe lot 
the ſiroce began, it ſtood juſt about 40 de. ether 
grees above the point of congelation; ſobilty, 
that in the morning of the 8th of July, theſW:fford: 
heat increaſed as much, almoſt inſtantane : they 
ouſly , as it generally does during the whole Hand th 
time that the ſun moves from tropic to tro-M{ucight 
pic; for the difference - of 72 and 112 is 
the ſame as between the freezing point and 
723 or between a cold day in winter, and 
a warm one in ſummer. n 

Yeſterday we had a great entertainment vas 
in the palace of the prince Partana, from It co 
the balcony of which the viceroy reviewed ¶ choc 
a regiment of Swiſs, the beſt J have yet there 
ſeen in the Neapolitan ſervice. They ate Hof th 
really a fine body of men, and, notwith- N amuſ 
ſtanding the violence of the heat, went valk 
through their motions with great ſpirit, ur 
They had two field- pieces on each flank, I mia 
which were extremely well ſerved ; and the Mplay' 
evolutions were performed with more pre-W* t 
ciſion and ſteadineſs than one generally ¶ et 
meets with, except in England or Gei : ¶ ours 
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nee any. The grenadiers were furniſhed with 
that ile arenades „ which produced every effect 
real ones, except that of doing miſchief. 
he throwing of theſe was the part of the 
ntertainment that ſeemed to pleaſe the 
moſt; and the grenadiers took care to di- 
re& them ſo, that their effect ſhould not 
x loſt. When a number of them fell to- 
ther amongſt a thick crowd of the mo- 
biüty, which was commonly the caſe, it 


they defended themſelves with their hats, 
and threw them very dexterouſly upon their 
neighbours. However 3 we ſaw. no da- 
is nage done, except the ſingeing of a few 


nd wigs and caps; for the ladies were there 


and in as great numbers as the gentlemen. 


The company at the prince Partana's © 


ent vas brilliant, and the entertainment noble. 
om lt conſiſted principally of ices, creanis, 
red chocolate, ſweet-meats, and fruit, of which 


yer there was a great variety. Not one half 


are of the company play d at cards; the reſt 
ch ¶ amuſed themſelves in converſation and 
ent walking on the terras. We found the 


rit, young prince and —— ho are very 
k, miable, with ſeveral of their companions 
he playing at eroſs· purpoſes, and. other games 


re- Hof that kind. We were joyfully admitted 


ly Nof this chearful little circle, where we amuſed 


er- Mourſclves' very well for ſeveral hours.—L 


:forded an entertaining ſcene enough, for 
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only mention this, to ſhew you the differen 
ſyſtem of behaviour here and in Italy 
where no ſuch familiar intercourſe ig 1 
lowed amongſt young people before mari 


affable, and unaffected; and not (as on the 
continent) perpetually ſtuck up by the ſides 
of their- mothers , who _ them int 
company, not for their amuſement, but 
rather to offer them to ſale; and ſeen 
mightily afraid leaſt every one ſhould ſteal 
them, or that they themſelves ſhould make 
an elopement ; which indeed I ſhould think 
there was ſome danger of, conſidering the 
reſtraint under which they are kept fo 
ſurely there is no ſuch ſtrong incitement 
to vice, as the making a puniſhment of 
_— 1 1 
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Here the mothers ſhew a proper conß- 
_ dence in their daughters, and allow their res 
characters to form and to ripen.” In tlie 
other caſe they have either no character at 
all, or an affected one, which they take 
care to throw off the moment they have got 
a huſband ; when they think it inipoſlible 
to recede too far from thoſe rigorous mar 
ims of decorum and circumſpection; the 
practice of which they had ever found ſe 
extremely diſagreeabeQ.. 
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Were they allowed firſt to ſhew what 
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hey really are, I am-perfuaded they would 

ot be half ſo bad; but their parents, by 
he manner they treat them, ſhew that they 
ave no confidence in their principles ; and 
em to have adopted the ungenerous maxim 
f our countryman, 8 N 


» That every woman is at heart a rake , 


Now in countries where this maxim be- 
omes of general belief, there is no doubt, 

hat it likewiſe becomes true; for the wo- 
men having no longer any character to 
ſupport, they will even avoid the pretences 

to virtue, well knowing that thoſe pretences 
Ire only looked upon as hypocriſy and 
affeRation. I dare ſay, you will agree with 
me, that the better method to make them 
virtuous, is firſt to make them believe that 
we think them ſo; for where virtue is really. 
eſteemed, there are none that would wil- 
lngly relinquiſh the character; but where 
it requires a guard, (as parſon Adams ſays} 


it certainly is not worth the centin 


Some of the families here/put me in mind 
of our own domeſtic ſyſtem. The prince 
of Reſuttana , his wife and daughter, are 
aways together; but it is . becauſe they 
chuſe to be ſo , and there appears ſtrongeſt 
affection, without the leaſt diffidence on the 
one ſide , or reſtraint on the other —The 
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young princeſs Donna Roſolia is one of th 
moſt - amiable young ladies I have ſeen 
the was of our little party laſt night, ani 
indeed made one of its greateſt ornament 
Alt would appear vain and partial, afi 
this to ſay, that in countenance, ſentiment 
and behaviour, ſhe ſeems altogether Eng 
liſh ;—bur it is true-:—and- this perla 
may have contributed to advance her fli 
higher in our eſteem ; for in ſpite of a 
our e „theſe unphiloſophical pre 
judices will ſtill exift, and no man, I be 
; lievs „has entirely diveſted himſelf of them 
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We had lately a noble entertainment a 
her father's country houſe; and had reaſor 
to be much pleaſed with the unaffected he 
ſpitality and eaſy politeneſs of the whole 
Runily. This palace is reckoned the mot 
magnificent in the neighbourhood of Pe 
lermo. It lies about fix or ſeven miles to 
the welt of the city, in the country called 
Il Colle ; in the oppoſite direction from the 
Bagaria, which I have already mentioned 
The viceroy and his family, with the 
_ greateſt part of the nobility , were of this 
party , which laſted till about two in th 
morning. At midnight a curious ſet of 
fire-works were played off, from the lead 
of the palace, which had a fine effect from 
„ 5-7: 74 1 EY 
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SICILY and MAUTA' ug 
terday , and though we did not break) up 
ill near three this morning, I have got up 
u eight, I was ſo eager to give you ſome 
account of the ſiroce Win 
„„ „ %% LO BIS TE 1 CARS 2 
We are now going to be very buſy: the 
feaſt of St. Roſolia Mech. A and 
l the world are on the very tip-toe of ex- 
pectation: perhaps they may be diſap- 
pointed. I often wiſh. that you were with 
us, particularly when we are happy: thougni 
you know it is by no means ſeaſts and ſhews 
that make us ſo. However, as this is per- 
haps the moſt remarkable one in Europe; 
that you may enjoy as much of it as poſ- 
ible , I ſhall fit down every night, and give 
you a ſhort account of the tranſactions of 
the day.— We are now going to breakfaſt 3 
after which we are engaged to play at bal- 
on, an exerciſe I ſuppoſe you are well ac+ 
quainted with; but as the day promiſes to 
be extremely hot, I believe I ſhall deſert the 
party and go a ſwimming.—But I ſee F. and 
b. have already attacked the figs and peaches, , 
ſo I :nuſt appear for my intereſt. Farewell. 
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| "Palermo, July tach f 
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Azovr five in the afternoon, the 
feſtiyal began 15 the triumph of St. 8 
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Tho was drawn with great pomp throbyh 
the center of the city, from the Marino 
to the Porto Nuovo, The triumphal cat 
was preceded by a troop of horſe, with 
trumpets and kettle-drums ; and all the city 
officers in their gala uniforms. It is indeed 
a moſt enormous machine: It meaſures ſe- 
yenty feet long, thirty wide, and upwards 
of eighty high; and, as it paſſed along, 
over-topped the loftieſt houſes of Palerms, 
The form of its under-part is like that of 
the Roman gallies, but it ſwells as it advan- 
ces in height; and the front aſſumes an 
oval ſhape like an amphitheatre, with ſeats 
placed in the theatrical manner. This is the 
great orcheſtra , which was filled with a 
numerous band of muſicians placed in rows, 
one above the other: Over this orcheſtra, 
and a little behind it, there is a large dome 
ſupported by ſix Corinthian columns, and 
adorned with a number of figures of ſaints 
and angels; and on the ſummit of the dome 
there is a gigantic ſilver ſtatue of St. Roſo- 
lia.— The whole machine is dreſſed out 
with orange- trees, flower- pots, and trees 
of artificial coral. The car ſtopped every 
fifty or ſixty yards, when the orcheſin 

erformed a piece of muſic, with ſongs in 
| oben of the ſaint. It appeared a moving 
caſtle, and completely filled the great ſtreet 
from ſide to ſide. This indeed was its 
greateſt diſadvantage, for the ſpace it had to 
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nove in, was in no wiſe proportioned to its 
ſae, and the houſes ſeemed to dwindle 
way to nothing as it paſſed along. This 5 
vaſt fabric was drawn by fifty ſix huge 
nules, in two rows, cutiouſly capariſoned, 

and mounted by twenty eight. poſtilions , 

dreſſed in gold and ſilver ſtuffs, with great 
lumes of oſtrich feathers in their hats. 
Fvery window and balcony, on both ſides 
of the ſtreet, were full of well dreſſed 
people, and the car Was followed by many 
thouſands of the lower ſort. The triumph 
vas finiſned in about three hours; and 
vas ſucceeded by the beautiful illumination 


I believe T have already mentioned, that 
there is a range of arches and pyramids 
extending from end to end of this noble 
walk : theſe are painted , and adorntd'with 
artificial flowers, and are entirely covered 
with lamps, placed ſo very thick, that at 
2 little diſtance the whole appears ſo many 
pyramids and arches of flame, The whole 
chain of this illumination was about a mile 
in length'; and indeed you can hardly 
conceive any thing more (ſplendid; There 
was no break or oy ny any where; 
the night being fo ftill that not a ſingle 

lamp was extingulſhed. VO 


Oppoſite to the center of this 8 
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illuminated. This was the ſignal for the 
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of light; there was a magnificent pavilion, or 
erected for the viceroy and his company of p 
Palermo: and on the front of this, af ,r0a1 
ſome little diſtance in the ſea, ſtood the. hc i 
great fireworks, repreſenting the... fron extin 

of a palace, adorned with columns, arches, out i 
trophies, and every ornament of archi-M ſuns. 
tecture. All the  chebecks,, galleys, ga, mort 
liots , and other ſhipping „ were ranged And 
around this palace s and formed a kind on burſt 
amphitheatre in the ſea, incloſing it in the cxp1; 
center,—Theſe- gan the ſhew. by a dif ſerpe 
charge of the whole of their artillery, the 10 6 
ſound of which, re- echoed from the moun - theſe 


tains, produced a very noble effect; theyM cloth 
then played off a variety of Mater rocket, N u 
and bombs of a curious conſtruction, 4hat 
often burſt below water, This continued 
for half an hour, when, in an inſtant, 
the whole of the palace was beautifally 


ſhipping to ceaſe, and appeared indeed like 
a piece of enchantment, as it was done 
altogether. inſtantaneouſly, and without the 
appearance of any agent. At the ſame 
time the fountains that were repfeſented in 
the court before RN ee pong; 
UP fire, and made a repreſentation; of ſome 
o 


the great jets d'eau of Verſailles and As 
Marly. As ſoon as theſe were extin- the + 
guiſhed, the court aſſumed the form of ich! 


— 


— 


2 great parterre; adorned with a 1 
of palm- trees of fire, interſperſed with 
orange- trees, flower- pots, vaſes, and other 

ornaments. On the extinguiſhing of theſe, 
the illumination of the palace Was likewiſe 
extinguiſhed z*and the front of it broke 
out into the 'appearatice of à variety "6f 
ſuns, ſtars , and Wheels of fire, which in à 
ſhort time reduced it to a perfect ruin. 
And when all appeared finithed, there 
burſt from the center of the pile, a vaſt 


exploſion of two thouſand rockets, bombs. 


ſerpents, ſquibs; and devils, which Reg 
to fill. the Whole atmoſphere 3 the fall o 
theſe made terrible havoc amongſt the 
clothes of the poor people who were not 
under cover, but afforded admirable enter- 
tainment to the nobility who were. Du⸗ 
ring this exhibition we had a handſome 
entertainment of coffee, ices, and ſweet- 
meats, with a variety of excellent wines, 
in the great pavilion in the center of the 
Marino; this was at the expence ' of th 
duke of Caſtellats, the prœtor (ot mayor) 
of the city. Thie prineipal nobility give 
theſe entertainments by turns every night 
during the feſtival; and vie with each other 
in their magie hen SONS 
ee r eit rn 
As ſoon as the fire-works were finiſhed), 
the viceroy went out to ſea in à galle, 
nchly illuminated. We choſe Os "on 
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of which there was a numerous band a 


The day's, entertainment was concluded 
by the Corſo , which began exactly atmid- 
night, and laſted till two in the morning. 


Ihe great ſtreet was illuminated in the 
ſame magnificent manner as the Marino, 
The arches. and pyramids were erected at 
little diſtances from each other, on both 
ſides of the ſtreet, betwixt the foot path 
and the ſpace for carriages; and when ſeen 
from either of the gates; appeared to be 
two continued lines of the brighteſt flame, 
Indeed, theſe illuminations are ſo ver 
different, and ſo much ſuperior, to any 
have ever ſeen, that I find it difficult to 
give any tolerable . idea of them,-Two 
lines of coaches occupied the ſpace betwat 
theſe two lines of illumination. They 
were in the greateſt gala; and as they 


open from the middle, and let down on 


e at each fide, the beauty of the ladies, the 
y-twolW:ichneſs of their dreſs, and brilliance of 
mol their jewels, were diſplayed in the m oſt 


* % 


flying advantageous manne. 


none This beautiful train moved ſlowly round 
edi nd round for the ſpace of two hours; and 
t time every member of it ſeemed animated with 
npetz a deſire to pleaſe.— The company appeared 
id oll joy and exultation:—Scarce two coaches 
I paſſed without ſome mutual acknowledg- 
nent of affection or reſpect; and the 
LudedM pleaſure that ſparkled from every eye 
mid ·¶ ſcemed to be reflected and communicated 
„ Why a kind of ſympathy through the whole. 


In ſuch an afſembly , it was impoſſible 
for the heart not to «dilate and expand it- 
ſelf -I own mine was often ſo full, that 
could hardly find utterance; and I have 
ſeen a tragedy with leſs emotion than I 
did this ſcene of joy.—I always thought 
theſe affections had been ſtrangers to pomp 
and parade; but here the univerſal joy 
ſeemed really to ſpring from the heart: it 
brightened up every countenance , and 
poke affeQion and friendſhip from every 
face. No ſtately air, — no ſupercilious look; 
—all appeared friends and equals. And 
lure Jam, that the beauty of the ladies was 
not half ſo much heightened either by 
their dreſs or their jewels, 8 by chat air 
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n 


of complacency and good humour with 
which it was animated 0" ] |.].” + 


We were diſtributed in different coaches 
amongſt the , nobility”, which gave us 
better opportunity of making theſe obſerya 
tions.—I will own to you, that I have 
never beheld a more delightful ſight: 
and if ſuperſtition often produces ſuch 
effects, I ſincerely wiſh we had a little 
more of it amongſt. us. I could have 
thrown myſelf down before St. Roſolia, 
and bleſſed her for making ſo many people 
happy. +4294 £10 HT IP 

We retired about two o'clock ; but the 


. 


variety of glittering ſcenes and gaudy ob- 


jects ſtill vibrated before my eyes, and 
prevented me from ſleeping; however, | 
am almoſt as much refreſhed as if I had: 
but I really believe four more ſuch. days 
will be too much for any of us. Indeed, 
I am ſure that it is impoſſible to keep it 
up, and it muſt : neceſſarily flag. I think, 
from what I can obſerve, they have already 


_ exhauſted almoſt one half of their 2 8 


rations; how they are to ſupport the other 
four days, I own,I do not comprehend; 
however, we hall ſee. 2 $1cets 8 
ie + eee ED 
I thought to have given you an account 
of every thing at night, after it was over, 
| $. * | | | 


* 
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wut 1 find it im offite : the ſpirits are t 
much diſſipated,” and "Eehaulted ; and. i 


imagination is too full of objeds t to Ye: 
to Roarab them with any, dep ree o regu= 
krity.—lT ſhalt write you therefore regularly 
the morning following, when this fe ver of 
the fancy has had time to cool, and when 
things appear” as” the really are, —Adieu 


then till to- morrow. Here is a fine ſh woe 


which will cool the air, and ſave the trou 
of watering the Marino and the great 
ſtreet, which is done regularly ever 


Meter is at 73. 


13th. I dong r ont” *. a eat: 


ing off. -Teſterdays  entertainments ere 
not ſg ſplendid; as thoſe .of Bug day ; beforg. 


They began 25 Nie otte Tees.” There 


were three "ra 4 fix horſes ſtarte 

each race. Theſe were. mounted by * 
of about twelve years old, without either 
ſaddle or bridle”, but only : a ſmall piece of 


cord, by way” of bit, in the horſe's. mon, | 


which t ſeems is ſufficient, to ſtop them 
The, Hehe ler as Wy courſe 5 and, 40% 
this end it Was covered with Kart Ty the 
depth of five” or ſix inchés.— The on of 

a cannon” at the Porio Felice was the na 
for ſtirting and the horſes. Teemed 
underſtand this, for they all ſet off at "once 
full TORE and contitued at their urmôn 
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| morn- 
ing when there is no rain. Ae e | 
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154 A TOUR THROUGH 
ſtretch to the Porto Nuovo, which. was the 
winning poſt, It is exactly a mile, and 
they performed it in a minute and thiny. 
five ſeconds, which, conſidering the 195 
of the horſes, (ſcarce fourteen hands) we 
thought was very great. Theſe are gene- 
rally Barbs, or a mixed breed betwixt the 
| Sicilian and Barb. The boys were. gaudily 
drefled , and made a pretty appearatice.- 
We were ſurpriſed to ſee how well they 
ſtuck on; but indeed, I obſerved they had 
generally laid faſt hold of the mane. 


The moment before ſtarting, the ſtreet 
appeared full of people; nor did we con- 
ceive how the race could poſſibly be per- 
formed. Our ſurpriſe was increaſed when 
we ſaw the horſes run full ſpeed at the 
very thickeſt of this crowd, which did not 
begin to open, till they were almoſt.cloſe 
upon it.— The people then opened, and 
fell back on each ſide, by a regular uni- 
form motion, from one end of the ſtreet to 
the other. This ſingular manceuvre ſeem- 
ed to be performed without any buſtle or 
confuſion, and the moment the horſes were 
paſt, they cloſed again behind them. Hoy- 
ever, it deſtroys great part of the pleaſure 
of the race; for you cannot help being 
under apprehenſions for ſuch à number 
of people, whom you every moment ſee 


in imminent danger of being trod to death; 


3 


SICILY and MALTA. agg” 
for this muſt inevitably be their fate, were 
they only a ſecond or two later in retiring, 
Theſe accidents,” they allow, have often 


happened; however, yeſterday every body 
eſcaped. IH l #8: i hb 


S 


f 


Theſe races I think are much ſuperior 
to the common ſtyle of races in Italy, 
which are performed by horſes alone with- 


out riders; but they are by no means to 
be compared to thoſe in Englanc. 


3 2 ; | 575 en JOE IR ASS He 55.5 7 a # 5 
The great ſtreet was illuminated in the 
ſame manner as on the preceding night; 


and the grand converſation of the nobles 


was held at the archbiſhop's palace, which 
was richly fitted up for the occaſion. 


The gardens | were finely illuminated; 
and put me in mind of, our Vauxhall. 
There were two orcheſtras (one at each 


end) and two very good bands of muſic. 


The entertainment was ſplendid, and the 
archbiſhop ſhewed attention and politeneſs 
to every perſon of the company. 


/ e = * . 
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thought was very great. Theſe are gene- | 
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The moment before ſtarting, the fireet I wh 
appeared full of people; nor did we con- C 
ceive how the race could poſſibly be per- ¶ be 
formed. Our ſurpriſe was N 
we ſaw the horſes run full ſpeed at the 
very thickeſt of this crowd, which did not I far 
begin to open, till they were almoſt cloſe I an- 
upon 1.—The people then opened, and a 
fell back on each ſide, by a regular uni- Wa 
form motion, from one end of the ſtreet to 
the other. This ſingular manceuvre ſeem- 
ed to be performed without any buſtle or 
confuſion, and the moment the horſes were 
paſt, they cloſed again behind them. Hoy- 
ever, it deſtroys. great part of the pleaſure 
of the race; for you cannot help being 
under apprehenſions for ſuch a numher 
of people, whom you every moment ſee 
in imminent danger of being trod to death 
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for this muſt inevitably be their fate, were 
they only a ſecond or two later in retiring. 
Theſe accidents, they allow, have often 
happened; however, yeſterday every body 
eſcaped. To be 417485. fea 
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ſtreet in triumph, with his prize diſplayed 
de before him. This was a piece of white 
they W 61k embroidered and worked with gold. 

Theſe races I think are much' ſuperior 
"7 to the common ſtyle of races in iy , 
rect which are performed by horſes alone with- 
con- out riders; but they are by no means to 
pr be compared to thoſe in England. | 


the The great ſtreet was illuminated in the 
not MW fame manner as on the preceding night; 
loſe and the grand converſation of the nobles 
and MW was held at the archbiſhop's palace, which 
mi- was richly fitted up for the occaſion. | - 


em- The gardens were finely illuminated; 
or and put me in mind of, our Vauxhall. 
ere There were two orcheſtras (one at each 
w- end) and two very good bands of muſic. 
ure W The entertainment was ſplendid, and the 
ing W archbiſhop ſhewed attention and politeneſs 
4 to every perſon of the company, 
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About ten o'clock. the. great triumphal 
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156 A TOUR THROUGH 
car marched back again in proceſſion to the 
Marino. It was richly illuminated with 
large wax tapers, and made a moſt for- 
midable figure. Don Quixote would have 
been very excuſable in taking it for au ligh 
inchanted caſtle, moving through the air. - nin 
We did not leave the archbiſhop's till MW the 
midnight, when the Corſo began, which and 
was preciſely the ſame in every reſpect as MW dian 
the night before, and afforded us a delight- 
ful ſcene. * BEES 


| -  x4th. Laſt night the two great ſtreets mer 
and the four gates of the city that ter- Wot | 
minate them, were illuminated in the moſt Wl lite 
ſplendid manner.—Theſe ſtreets croſs each Moclc 
Other in the center of the city, where they ¶ whi 
form a beautiful ſquare, called La Piazze M5 1 
Ottangolare, from the eight angles they MW part 
form. This ſquare was richly ornamented I the 
with tapeſtry , ſtatues, and artificial flowers; Il that 
and as the buildings which form its four I not 
ſides are uniform, and of a beautiful archi- Nas 
tecture, and at the ſame time highly illu- W qua 
minated, it made a fine appearance. There and 
are four orcheſtras erected in it; and the I nit) 
four bands of muſic are greater than I had WW to 
any conception this city could have pro- the 

PFF | 1 5 1 
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Wl - From the center of this ſquare you have A, 


Mew of the whole city of Palermo thus 
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SICILY and MALTA; 157 
dreſſed out in its glory'; and, indeed, the 
effect it produces ſurpaſſes belief. The 
four gates that form the viſtas to this 
ſplendid ſcene are highly decorated, and 
lehted up in an elegant taſte ; the illu- 
minations repreſenting a variety of trophies, 
the arms of Spain, thoſe of Naples * 

and the city of Palermo, with their guar- 
dian geniuſes , &c. © 1 ON 


The converſation of the nobles was held. 


in the viceroy's palace; and the entertain- 


ment was ſtill more magnificent than any. . 


of the former. The great fire-works oppo- 
ite to the front of the palace began at ten 


oclock, and ended at midnight; after 


which we. went to the Corſo, which laſted ; 
as uſual, till two in the morning. This 
part of the entertainment ſtill pleaſes us 


the moſt; it is indeed the only part of it 


that reaches the heart; and where this is 
not the caſe, a puppet-ſhew is juſt as good 
as a coronation,—We have now. got ac- 
quainted almoſt with every countenance 3 
and from that air of goodneſs and benig- 
nity that animates them, and which ſeems 
to be mutually reflected from one to 


the other, we are inclined to form the 


wolt fayourable ͤ ˙— » 


Our fire-works laſt night were greater. 
than thoſe of the Marino, but their effect 


icily, 
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did not pleaſe me ſo much; the want of 
the ſea and the ſhipping were two capital 
wants. They likewiſe repreſented the fron 
of a palace, but of a greater extent, IM orcl 
was illuminated too as the former, and inu 
the whole conducted pretty much in the], 
ſame manner. We ſaw it to the great 7 
advantage from the balconies of the ſlae ore: 
apartments, in the viceroy's palace, here vice 
we had an elegant concert; but, to the nous t 
| fmall diſappointment of the company, Ga- the 
brieli, the fineſt finger , but the molt cre; 
capricious mortal upon earth, did not chuſe i ſcen 

to perform. * $21 app! 


25th. Three races, ſix horſes each, all ice 
formerly. They called it very good ſpon arp! 
I cannot ſay that I admired it.—A poor exc 
creature was rode down, and I believe I h 
-- and one of the boys had likewiſe ai tha 
all. . 


The great aſſembly of the nobility va root 
held at the Judice Monarchia's, an officer coy 
of high truſt and dignity. Here we had gole 
an entertainment in the ſame ſtyle as the 
others, and a good concert.— At eleyeo 
o'clock the viceroy, attended by the whole 
company, went on foot to viſit the ſquare 
and the great church. — We made a pro- 
digious train; for though the city was 
all a lamp of light, the ſervants of ih 


/ 
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nt of yiceroy and nobility attended with wax 
= fambeaux, to ſhew us the way. As ſoon 

ont 25 the viceroy entered the ſquare, the four 
wt, I orcheſtras ſtruck up a ſymphony, and con- 
and tinued playing till he left „ 1 


atelt WF The crowd around the church was very 
ſtats great, and without the. preſence of the 
here viceroy, it would have been impoſſible for 
e 108 us to get in: but his attendants ſoon cleared 
G. the paſſages ; and at once entering the 
moll creat gate, we beheld the moſt ſplendid 
huleW (cene in the world. The whole church 
zppeared a flame of light; which, reflected 
from ten thouſand bright and ſhining ſur- 
» SY faces , of different colours and at different 
port. angles, produced an effect, which, I think, 
poor exceeds all the deſcriptions of enchantment 
ieveſQWl have ever read. Indeed, I did not think 
ſe af that human art could have deviſed any 
thing fo ſplendid. I believe I have already 
. that the whole church, walls, 
roof, pillars, and pilaſters were entirel: 
covered over with mirror, interſperſed wit 
gold and filver paper, artificial flowers, 
&, done up with great taſte and elegance, 
ſo that not one inch either of ſtone or 
plaiſter was to be ſeen. Now, form an 
idea, if you can, of one of our great ca- 
thedrals dreſſed out in this manner, and 
illuminated with twenty thouſand wax 
tapers , and you will have ſome faint notian 
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of this ſplendid ſcene. I own it did greatly 
exceed my expectations, although, from the Wl grea 
deſcriptions we had of it, they were raised WW ll. 
very high. — When we recovered from out 

firſt ſurpriſe, which had produced, un V 
known to ourſelves, many exclamations of 
aſtoniſnment, I obſerved that all the eyes of 
the nobility were fixed upon us; and that 
they enjoyed exceedingly the amazement 
* which we were thrown.— Indeed this 
ſcene, in my opinion, greatly exceeds al 
the reſt of the ſhew. e en 


8 


I have often heard the illumination of 
St. Peter's ſpoken of as # wonderful fine 
thing: ſo. indeed it is; but it is "certainly 
no more to be compared to this, than the 
planet Venus is to the ſun — The effects 
indeed are of a different kind, and cannot 
well be compared together. 


This ſcene was too glaring to bear any 
conſiderable time; and the heat occaſionned I beg 
by the immenſe number of lights, ſoon Hof 
became intolerable.—I attempted to reckon ¶ not 
the number of luſtres, and counted up- 

wards of - five hundred; but my "head Ml ! 
became giddy, and I was obliged to give it Iſl to 
-up.—They aſſure us that the number of I the 
wax tapers is not leſs than twenty thou WW 

ſand. There are eight-and-twenty altars, | 


5 * 


fourteen, on each ſide; theſe. are dreſſel I mi 


© © <6 
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out with the utmoſt magnificence; and the 


all. 


When yon think of the gaudy materials 
that compoſe” the lining of this church, it 
will be difficult to annex an idea of gran- 
deur and majeſty to it: at leaſt, ſo it ſtruek 
me, when J was firſt told of it; 
aſſure you, the elegant ſimplicity and unity 


of the deſign prevents this effect, and gives 
1 He HENS 


at air of dignity to the Whole. 
It is on this part of the ſhow the people 


of Palermo value themſelves the moſt; 


they talk of all the reſt as trifling in com- 


pariſon of this; and, indeed, I think it is 
probable, that there is nothing of the kind 
in the world that is equal to it.—It is 
ſtrange they ſhould chuſe to be at ſo great 
an expence and trouble, for a ſhow of a 
few hours only; for they have already 
begun this morning, to ſtrip the church 


of its gaudy dreſs, and I am told it will 


not be finiſhed for many weeks. 


From the church we went immediately 
to the Corſo , which concluded, as uſual, 
the entertainments of the day. 
| 16th. Laſt night we had the full illus 
mination of all the ſireets—The aſſembly 


on 
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great altar is ſtill the moſt ſplendid of 
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162 A TOUR THROUGH 
was held at the prætor's, where there wa 
an elegant entertainment and à concert 
Pacherotti, the firſt man of the operz, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf very much. I think 
he is one of the moſt agreeable- ſinger 
I have ever heard ; and am perſuaded, that 
in a few years, he will be very celebrated, 
Campanucci, the ſecond ſoprano, is, I think, 
referable to moſt that I have heard in 
taly ; and you will the more eaſily believe 
this, when I inform you, that he is en- 
gaged for next winter, to be the firſt. ſinger 
in the great opera at Rome, Is it not 
ſtrange ,-that the capital of all Italy; and, 
for the fine arts, (as it, formerly was 
for arms) the capital of the world, ſhould 
condeſcend to chuſe its firſt opera-per- 
former from amongſt the ſubalterns of a 
remote Sicilian ſtage ? * 
Lou will believe, that with two ſuch 
ſopranos as theſe, and Gabrieli for the 
firſt woman, the opera here will not be 
a deſpicable one. It is to begin in a few 
days, notwithſtanding the extreme heat 
of the ſeaſon; ſo fond are the people here 


% 


of theſe entertainments. 


Their opera dancers are thoſe you had 
laſt year at London: they are juſt arrived, 
and the people are by no means pleaſed 
with them. We ſaw them this morning 
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ws MW: the rehearſal; and, to their great ſur- 
priſe , addreſſed them in Engliſh. You 
era, cannot imagine how happy they were to 
tink WH (cc us. Poor ſouls ! I was delighted to 
gers hear with what warmth of - gratitude and 
that MW zfection they, ſpoke: of England. There 


ted Mis a mother, and two daughters; the 


nk, WM youngeſt pretty, but the eldeſt ; the firſt 
in dancer , appears a ſenſible, modeſt, well 
eve Wl bchaved girl; - more ſo than is common 
en- with theſe ſort of people. Speaking of 
wer I England, ſhe . ſaid , with a degree of 
not WM warmth , that her good treatment in gene- 
nd, MW ral could hardly inſpire, that in her life 
was Wl he never left any country with fo ſore a 
uid heart; and had ſhe only enjoyed her 
er- health, all the world ſhould never have 
fa torn her away from /it,—She ſeemed 'af- 


fected when faid this —I acknowledged 


the honour ſhe did the Engliſh nation; 
but alleged that theſe ſentiments, and the 
manner in which they were uttered, could 
ſcarcely proceed from a general love of the 
country. — She ; anſwered me with a ſmile, 
but at the ſame time I could obſerve the 
tear in her eye. —At that inſtant we were 
nterrupted; however, I ſhall endeavour, 
if poſſible, to learn her ſtory; for I am 
perſuaded, there is one: perhaps you may 
know it, as I dare ſay it is no ſecret in 
London, EI 3H 4 af 87 
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264 A TOUR THROVEAn if © 
But 1 have got quite away from m at) 
ſubje@, and had forgot that 1 fat dow; 
to give you an account of the feaſt. 

Indeed, { will own, it isa kind of ſubjed 
I by no means like to write upon: 
almoſt repent that I had undertaken it 
and am' heartily glad it is now over; 
does very well to ſee ſnows; but theit de 
ſcription is of all things on earth the mol 
inſipid: for words and writing convey 
ideas only by a flow and regular Kind 
of progreſs ; and while we gain one; 
1 loſe another, ſo that the fate bee 
ſeldom embraces the whole; but Wien 1 "il 
thouſand objects ſtrike you at once, the 0 


imagination is filled and ſatisfiet. a 


The great proceſſion that cloſes the fel- 
_ tival began at ten o'clock—lIt only differed 
from other proceſſions in this, that beſides 
all the prieſts, friars, and religious orders 
of the city, there were placed at equal 
diſtances from each other ten lofty ma- 
chines made of wood and paſteboard, orna 
mented in an elegant manner, repreſenting 
temples, tabernacles, and a variety of beauti- 
ful pieces of architecture. Theſe are fur- 
niſhed by the different convents and te- 
ligious fraternities, who vie with each 
other in the richneſs and elegance of the 
work. Some of them are not leſs than 
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ixty feet high. They are filled with 
foures of ſaints and of angels, made of wax, 
ſo natural and ſo admirably ell painted, 
that many of them ſeemed really to be 
dive. All theſe figures ' are prepared b 
the nuns, and by them dreſſed out in ck 
robes of gold and ſilver tiſſue. 17 

We were a good deal amuſed this morn- 
ning to ſee them returning home in coaches 
to their reſpective nunneries.—At firſt we 
wok them for ladies in their gala dreſs, 
zoing out to viſit the churches , which we 
vere told was the cuſtom, and began to 
ull off our hats as they went paſt.— 
rg we were led into this blunder, by 
ſome of our friends, who carried us out on 
purpoſe; and as they ſaw the conches 
pproach, told us: This is the princeſs 
of ſuch a thing z— there is the dutcheſs of 
ſuch another thing z—and, in ſhort, we had 
made half a dozen of our beſt bows, (to 
the no ſmall entertainment of theſe wags) 
before we diſcovered the trick. They now 
inſiſt upon it, that we ate good Catholics, 
for all this morning we had been bowing 


* 


o ſaints, and angels. Tad 

A great ſilver box, containing the bones 
of St. Roſolia, cloſed the proceſſion. It 
vas carried by thirty-ſix of the moſt re- 
ſpectable burgeſſes of the city, who look 


— 
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upon this as the greateſt honbur Te 
archbiſhop walked behind it, giving n 
benediction to the people as he paſſed.” 


No ſooner had the proceſſion finiſhel 
the tour of the great ſquare, before th 
prætor's palace, than the fountain in the 
center, one of the largeſt and fineſt in 
Europe, was converted into a fountain 
fire; throwing it up on all fides , and 
making a beautiful appearance, It only 
laſted for a few minutes, and was extin« 
guiſhed by a vaſt exploſion , which cons 
cluded the whole. As this was altogether 
unexpected, it produced à fine effect, and 
ſurpriſed the ſpectators more than any of 
the great fire- works had done. 
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There was a mutual and friendly con 
| * ran through the whole a. 
 ſembly, which ſoon after parted '; and 
this morning every thing has once more 
reaſſumed its natural form and order 
and I aſſure you, we were not more happy 
at the opening of the feſtival , than 'we are 
now at its concluſion. Every body was 

— 4 and exhauſted + lar rn 
feaſting, watching, and diſſipation of theſe 
five days. However, upon the whole, we 
have been much delighted with it, and 
may with truth pronounce , that the enter- 
. tainments of the feaſt of St. Roſolia are 
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nuch beyond thoſe of the holy week at 
tome ; of the Aſcenſion, at Venice; or, 
adeed, any other feſtival we have ever 
ven witneſs of, | 58 


believe I did not tell you, that about 
en or twelve days ago, as the time we 
ad appointed for our return to Naples 
ras Elapſed, we had hired a ſmall veſſel, 
nd provided every thing for our depar- 
ure : we had even taken leave of the 
iceroy, and received our paſſports. Our 
hggage and ſea-ſtore was already on board, 
hen we were ſet upon by our friends, 
and ſolicited with ſo much earneſtneſs and 
ordiality , to give them another fortnight , 
that we found it impoſſible to refuſe it; 
and in conſequence diſcharged our veſſel, 
and ſent for our trunks.—I ſhould not 
have mentioned this, were it not to ſhew 
you how much more attention is. paid 
to ſtrangers here than in moſt places on 
he continent. 


We reckon ourſelves much indebted to 
them for having obliged us to prolong our 
ſay; as, independent of the amuſements 
of the feſtival, we have met with ſo much 
boſpitality and urbanity, that it is now 
with the moſt ſincere regret we find our- 
ſelves obliged to leave them. Indeed, had 
ve brought our clothes and books from 


rag 


— 
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Naples, it is hard to ſay how long w 
might have ſtay ee. 


: We have ſent to engage a | veſſel 2 
probably ſhall not fail for five or ſix day 
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. N E have now had time to inquire: 
little into ſome of the antiquities of thi 
iſland, and have found ſeveral people 
particularly the prince of -- Torremuzzs| 
who have made this the great object 
their ſtudy. However, I find we mul 
wade through oceans of fiction, | befor 
we can arrive at any thing certain or fat 


- Moſt of the Sicilian authors agree it 
deriving their origin from Ham, or as the 
call him, Cham , the ſon of Noah , who 
they pretend, is the ſame with Saturr 
They tell you that he built a great eit) 
which from him was named | Cameſena 
There have been violent diſputes about thi 
ſituation of this city: Beroſo ; ſuppoſes i 
to have ſtood, where Camarina was after 
wards founded, and that this was onl 
a corruption of its primitive name. Bu 
5 Guarneri 


. 


sicb AA rb 


g cuarneri , Carrera, and others, combat this 
opinion, and affirm , that Cameſena ſtood 


near the foot of Etna; between Aci and Ca- 


that ſtill bear the name of the Cyo 


ad ſeen in a ruin near Aci, ſuppoſed to have 
I. been the ſepulchre of Acis, which, he thinks, 
puts this matter out of doubt. Theſe are 
lis wonds : 4 He eſti inſoriptio vetuſta 
» cujuſdam tabelle repertæ in pyramide ſe« 
 pulchri Acis , ex fragmentis vetuſtiſſimæ 
1 Chameſenasy urbis hodie "Acts ebnditæ 2 
» Cham zgj e arg 
— eſeno; in ontorio Xt 
» phonio, nbi adhue hodie viſuntur ſolo 
v æquata ua a wes & ruinz ' "diftaz 
 urbis &c areis in inſald 5 

Feen & retinet a 
nomen Ls Gatgana ned 1 1 Srl 10 1 itt 


This FX — tell —.— a 
ery great ſcdundrel, and that eſenns g 
which ſigniſied infamous, was added to his 
Pane, only. to denote his character. Faz- 
zello ſays he married his ow] ſiſter, Who 
vas cal od Rhea; that Ceres was tlie fruit 
f this marriage ; that ſhe did not nberit 
Mi vices. of her ather ; but reigned over” 
vicily with great wilden and moderation. 
That ſhe taught her ſubjects the method of 


makin r e "hp W at * 
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led Carrera mentions an inſcription that he 


tania , almoſt oppoſite to theſe- three rocks 
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which: their iſland produced ſpontaneoud; 
Noe eat abundance. . rs her : daughter 
roſe was of e 2 br Virtue 
wh erſelf. That — of- Epirus 
bad. demanded her in 2 and on 2 
refuſal, carried her off hy foree 3 which 
ve occaſion to the wild imagination of 
reece to invent the fable of the rape f 
Proſerpine by. Pluto king of Hell; thi 
Orius Ns 225 a eee 224 eee 
F ente 
„Gant 2.31% e © Ale 9 

Ceres has 6 ever hoon the favourite 

of the Sieilians. She choſe — 
pire in the center of the iſland, on the 
top of a high hill called Enna, where be 
founded the city of that name. It is fl 
2. conſiderable place, and is now n 
ragio vanni 3 but lede_ or nothing 0 

main of the ruins of, Enna. 1125008 


Cicero gives a patticular account of His 
place. He ſays, from its fituation in the 
center of the ifland , it was called Embilicus 
Siciliæ, and deſcribes it as one of the. _ 
heauriful and fertile { _ in the world. T 
temple of Ceres at Enna was i all 
qver the heathen world, and Pier 
were made to it, 4s: they are at 
Loretto, Fazzello' ſays, it was hel 
veneration, that When the 
| priſed * by the Hayes ans bar 
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harians , _ did not preſume. to touch this: 
acred temple, although it contained e | 
riches than "all the * beſides. 


There have! been Beleg dif Ti 2 
the Sicilian authors, whether N 
arried off near the city of Enna, or that 
of Ætna, which ſtood at the foot of that . 
mountain, but it is of m 12 little con- = 
ſeguence, and more reſpect, I think, is tor = 
be paid to the ſentiments- of Cicero, who 
zives it in favour of Enna, than the! whole = 
if them. Diodorus too is of the fame 1 
opinion, and his defcription: of this place is 
amoſt in the very words as that of Cicero. 
They both paint it as a pee paradiſe; 
— in beautiful es, clear ſprings 
nd rivulets, and like AÆtna, covered with a 
ariety of flowers at all ſeaſons; of the years 
o theſe autharities , if you pleaſe, xou may 
add that of — rn N it Pi 
ndiſe irſelf. 


oft Ms. Nor _ far ld" 

nna , ne err o Wers, 
Herſelf a fairer Hoes „ ee Dix 31 » 
Was PO 3485" 8.30 .F „ 


If you want 10 1 4 fuller. ny 
is place you will find it in Cicero's pleads. 
= againſt Verres, and in the fifth book 
Diodorus.—1 - have converſed with: ſe- 


ral gentlemen who. haye been Om Bt 


. 


There was another temple in Sicily not 


eilians call it, Erice, but it is now called 5 


which they make to be almoſt as ancient as 


with the figure of a ram of-ſuchexquilit 


. 47 
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aſſure me that it ſtill anſwers in à great 
meaſure to the deſcription of. theſe authors, 
— Medals, I am told, are ſtill found, with 
an elegant figure of Ceres, and an ear of 


wheat for the reverſe; but I have not been 


2 
n 
\ 


Ti 
ir 
A 
fa 


able to procure any of them. 
F< | . —£ 4 Pp 7 0 ' 
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leſs celebrated than this one of Ceres. 
was dedicated to Venus Erecina, and; like 
the other too, was built on the ſummm an 
of à high mountain. The antient name 
of this mountain was Eryx, or, as the $i 


Juliano. Both mountain and temple are 
often mentioned by the Greek and Latig 
hiſtorians, and happily. the Sicilian one 
have no diſpute about its ſituation or origin 


that of Ceres. Diodorus ſays ; that Dedalus; 
after his flight from Crete, was hoſpitably 
received here, and by his wonderful ſkil 
in architecture added greatly to the beauty 
of this temple. He. enriched it with man 

ne pieces of ſculpture., but particularly 


workmanſhip that it appeared to be ale i | 


I \ 


This, 1 think, is likewiſe me 
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© ZEneas too in his voyage from Trop f. 
Laly, landed in this part of the iſland, u * © 


ntioned bu the; 


according to Diodorus and -Thieydides, 
made rich preſents to this BEN but 
Virgil is not ſatisfied with this; he muſt 


in oppoſition to all the hiſtorians, makes 
Eneas the founder. of the temple . Its 
fame and glory continued to increaſe for 
many ages; and it was ſtill held in 
greater veneration by the Romans, than it 
had been by the Greeks. Fazzello ſays , 
and quotes the authority of Strabo, that 
ſeventeen cities of Sicily were laid under 
tribute, to raiſe a ſufficient revenue to ſup- 
port the dignity, and enormous expences 
of this temple. Two hundred ſoldiers 
were appointed for its guard, and the num- 
ber of its prieſts, prieſl 

male and female, were incredible. 


At certain ſeaſons of the year, great 
numbers of pigeons, which were ſuppoſed- 
to be the attendants of Venus, uſed to paſs 
betwixt Africa and Italy; and reſting for 
ſome days on mount Eryx, and K 
this temple, it was then imagined by te. 
people that the goddeſs herſelf was tliere 
in perſon; and on theſe occaſions, he ſays, 
they worſhipped: her with all their might. 
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5 Tum vicina aſtris Erycino in vertice ſedes 
oy 1 Fundatur Veneri Idaliz ;. tumuloque ſacerdos 
Et lucus latè ſacer e eee 
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raiſe the piety of his hero ſtill higher, and, | 


eſſes » and miniſters | 
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—PFeſtivals were inſtituted in honou d 
the deity ,' and the moſt modeſt - woma 
was only looked upon as a prude, that te. 
fuſed. to comply with the rites. However, 
there were not many complaints ofthis 
Kind; and it has been alleged, that"the 
ladies of Eryx were ſometimes ſeem” looking 


out for the pigeons long before they arrived; 


and that they uſed to ſcatter peas about the 


temple to make them ſtay as long as pob 


* enus was ſucceeded in her poſſeſſion 
of Eryx by St. Juliano, who now gives his 
name both to the city and mountain; and 
indeed he has a very 


tell you , he appeared on the walls armed 
cap-a-pie, and frightened the enemy to 


ſuch a degree, that they inſtantly took to 


their heels, and left him ever ſince in qui 
oſſeſſion of it.—It would have been long 
fore Venus and her pigeons could have 
done as much for t len. 


s 16-5 


* Many medals are found in the neigh 


bourhood , but there is not the leaſt veſtige 
of this celebrated temple.—-Some marbles 
with inſcriptions and engravings that have 
been found deep below ground are almoſt 
the only remaining monuments of its ex- 
iſtence. Suetonius ſays , that it had even 
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good title , for when 
the place was cloſely beſieged , the Sicilians 
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SICILY and MALTA, ty 
fallen to ruins before the time of Tiberius; 
but as Venus was the —— 
that emperor; he 4 ordered it 
magnificently 2; however, 
ſome what difficult to reconcile his: 
Strabo's account; who tells 28 
before his time it had been to 
doned; and indeed this ſeems me 
bable, as every veſtige of it has now al 
peared, which is not commonly the 
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his father Anchiſes ; in honour of whom, 


on his return from Carthage about a year 
after, he celebrated the games that make 
ſo great a figure in the ᷑neid, which Virgil 
introduces with a good deal of addreſs as 
a compliment to the piety of Auguſtus, 
who had inſticuted:games of the ſame kind 


in honour of Julius: Cedar, his father by 
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adoption. 


It is ſing 
this part of Sicil 


* | that Virgil's : account of | 

ſhould be ſo very differ 
eat from that Homer, when there was 
ſo ſhort a ſpace, a few months, be- 
tween the times "that their two horoes vis 
ſited it Indeed, Virgil ſeems: to have fol- 
lowed the hiſtorians, 8 in his 2 & of this 

4 2 
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rt of his poem, more than the ſentiment 
DE Hannt ; who makes this very country 
where Eneas was ſo hoſpitably received tie 
habitation of Polyphemus and the Cyclops, 
where Ulyſſes loſt: ſo many of his comps 
nions, and himſelf made ſo very narrow 
an eſcape. The iſland of Licoſia Where he 
moored his fleet, lay very near the pon 
Drepanum, and Homer deſcribes the 
venture of Polyphemus to have happened 
on the ſhore of Sicily, oppoſite 0 that 
iſland, Virgil has taken the liberty 0 
change the ſcene of action, as he was bet- 
ter acquainted both with the geography and 
hiſtory of the country than Homer and 
perhaps with a good deal of propriety places 
it at the foot of mount Etna. I am afraid 
there is not ſo much propriety in his 
changing the action itſelf, and contradick- 
ing the account that Homer gives of it For 
Vlyſſes ſays that Polyphemus devoured four 
of his companions; but that he, by his 
addreſs, ſaved all the reſt, and was himſelf 
the laſt that eſcaped out of the eavei 
Now Virgil makes Ulyſſes to have told 
lie, for he affirms that he left Achemenides 
behind him; and Achemenides too gives 
2 different account of this affair from 
Ulyſſes: he aſſures Eneas, that Polyphe- 
mus devoured only two of his companions; 
after which they put out his eye; -(aciito 
tel) with a ſharp weapon; which rather 


ey * 


SICTLY Au MALTA. 77 
gives the idea of a ſpeat or: javelin , than that 
of a great beam of wood made red hot in 
the fire, as Homer deſcribes it. But there 


are many ſuch paſſages Don't you think 


they ſeem either to indicate a negligence in 
Virgil, or a want of deference for his maſ- 
ter? neither of which, believe, he has ever 
been accuſed of. M 
The Sicilian authors are by no means 
pleaſed with Virgil for making Æneas the 
founder of this temple of Venus. Exécina. 
They will only allow that the colony which 
he was obliged to leave there, after the 
burning of his ſhips, did, in honour of hie 
mother Venus, build the city of Eryx 
around her er but they all inſiſt upon 


it, that the temple was built by Eryx, or, as 
they call him, Erice, another ſon of Venus; 
but much older than Eneas; the ſame that 
was found to be ſo equal a match for Her 
cules, but was at laſt killed by him; at a 
boxing match near the foot of this mouni- 
tain, The ſpot where this is ſuppoſed 
to have happened, ſtill retains the name 
of (il campo; di Hercole) the field of 
Hercules. Through the whole fifth book 
of the Eneid, this Eryx is ſtyled the bro 
ther of Aneas'; and, in his account of 
the games ; Virgil introduces thoſe; very 
gauntlets with which he fought with Here 
| * 
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Held. The ſight” of which, from this 
enormobs ſize, aſtoniſhes che whole hoſt, 
and frightens the champion Dares , ſo muck 


that he refuſes to Te” in 1 ent 

Aden: The o begins in two > awe; 

ator which, I 1 we ſhall ſoon take 
leave of Sicily. 5 406 
"es Ever vous. 
od E T T E R Xx xX X 1 hos 

| Palermo, July al 


RE we ett up to the 
Monte Pelegrino to pay our reſpects to 
St. Roſolia, and thank her for the ya- 
riety of entertainment ſhe has afforded us. 
It is one of the moſt fatiguing expeditions 
I ever made in my life. The mountain is 
extremely high, and ſo uncommonly ſteep, 
that the road up to it is very , properly 
termed Ia Scala, or the Stair: before the 
diſcovery of St. Roſolia „ it was looked 
upon as almoſt inacceſſible , but they have 
now at a'vaſt expence cut out à roa , over 
Te ipices that were almoſt perpendicular icular, 
e N the ſaint lying in her grotto, in 
ſame attitude in which the is faid 


10 — been diſcovered ; her head reclin- 


ing gently upon ber hand, and a crucifix bey 


94 


fore her. T ob hoſt ne * 0 
marble , viſite. workman- 
ſhip. It is, 77 8 the. 7 part of rhe 
cavern 3 the v ere St. Ro- 
ſolia expired; It is e of: a lovely young 
girl of —_ fifteen , in an act of devotion. 
The artiſt has found means to throw ſome- 
thing that is extremely touching, into the 
countenance. and air of this þemniful ſtatue. 
| never in my life ſaw One that affected me 
ſo much, and am not ſurpriſed that it 
ſhould _ have. captivated. - the hearts .of the 
people. It is covered wich a robe. of beat 
gold, and is adorned with ſome valuable 


Jewels. The cave is of a 9 - 


tent, and extremely damp, ſo whe 5. ROO 
little ſaint muſt ris po very 
comfortable m— The 
church at adac 7 s to 
watch — biecios velies; and reveiye 
the ofetings of pilgrims that ie chen. 
An kater n d''by: 3 
St. Roſolia pon . by: uh a cavè in 
mount-Queſquina , ata <dfſldibrible difinnce 
from this mountain! It 1 faid that he was 
diſturbed in her retreat” there, and: had 
wandered Leun trence to mount pelegrino 7 
is a more” — INE : 
1 ſhall copy! it exnktiy,, as it is preſerves 
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b Aft St. | Roſolia Was ſeared goth ihe * 
cave where this inſcription was found, the fo 
was never more heard of, till her bones - 
were | found about five a years . 1. 

I, * * r 
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The profpe f. 8 che top of mount pe ye 
legrino is beautiful and extenſive. Moſt I vi 
the Li pari iſlands are diſcoyeredi in a very att 
clear 45 , and likewiſe a large portion of 
mount Etna, although at the diſtance of 
almoſt the whole length, ch of Sicily. The Ba- 
garia too, and the covered over wi 
a number of fine country houſes 3 . 
dens, make à beautiful appearance. he 
city of Palermo ſlands within leſs than tw, 6 
TT: the e. of ETD is I lie 
to great adyantage. Many went is 

to * aun muy — een ſpe 


great illumination, from whence they pres 
tend it has a fine effect; bar this unſors 


bei duls Je e ghk aft” rant 


not far from its ſummit, there ſtill 3 
ſome remains of a err caſtle, the 

origin of which 8 
back to the moſt remote antiqui 


= re 42 Saturn immediately after the 


ſpected Pops. account of its eee _ 
quity.—It Was then a place za 

is often mentioned by the Greek 2 
Diodorus ſays in his twemy. third þodk , 


who with an army of fort thouſand 1 
atempted in vain to diſiodge him. H AER 
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The Kae el thinks 


no than from any where elſe. This -beautiy 
ful city ſtands near the extremity: of a kind 


and rocky mountains; but the country that 
lies bhetwixt the city and theſe mountains, 
is one of the richeſt and moſt beautiful 
ſpots in — The whole appears a 


SI CILY/AWb Ar 


_— we'neglefteds: prom | i by 
Neas: the middle of che mountain, and 


ſays, it is: ſuppoſed to have — 4 


in the time of the earlieſt Car- 
— wats, it was already much re 


that Hamülear kept poſſeſſion of it for three - 
years, againſt all the power of the Remans, 


of — amphitheatre}, formed by high ; 


» filled with: * 


to more advantage from the monte Pelegri- 
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182 A TOUR THROUGH 
of every ſpecies and watered by clear founs 
rains: and '\riyulets , that form a variety d 
1 windings through this delightful plain». 
[28 From the ſingularity of this ſituation, az 
3 well as from the richneſs bf the ſoil, Ps. 
%F lermo has had many flattering epithets be- 
ſtowed upon. it; particularly by the: poets, 
who-haveidenominated-iti Conca d The 
} Golden Shell, Which is at once expreſſat 
boch of its ſituation and rirlmeſs. It tns 
4 | likewiſe been ſtyled Aurea Valle, Harms Si 
_ - cllie , G. and to include all t toge⸗ 
1 ther, the laſting term of Felix 1 :heen W (pe: 
5 added to its name, by which. yoo EP an 
* | N diſtinguiſhed even in A yr 
5 12112 ne the 
1 Many of the-erymologiſts allsged v 
BY bs . . 2 log valley tt had nca 
1 = ori pw name wx yn. , which, 5 a 
WE the old Greek lang F pretend: chi 
„ nified All a — Sac 16 bara ſay theres of 
1 — . wih for ſtraining — Wo thr, 
1 ert, with more appearanee ty, 

. | that it was called Pamormus; Goa: the ſue 
1 and conveni of its harbours ; one 'of 
What which is recorded anciently to have extended 
into the very center of the city. Andithis 
is the account Diodorus gives of it: Ir eri. 
3 Panormus, ſays he, becauſe 3 
1 even penetrated to the innermo 
Hl Þ arts of. the city , . Greek 
1 hnguage ſignify ing All. a Laing And mor? 


* 
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pius, in his hiſtory of the wars of «the 


liſarius, the port was deep enough for that 
general to run his ſhips up to the very walls 


It is not now ſo well intitled to this name 


moſt probably, I think, by the violent tor - 
rents from the mountains that ſurround it 
which are recorded ſometimes to have laid 
lope: waſte great part of the city. Fazzell 

heen W {peaks of an inundation of which he was 
nd an eye-witneſs, that came down from the 


22% Wmountains with ſuch fury, that they thought 


che city would have been entirely ſwept 
away, He ſays, it burſt down the wall 
near to the royal palace, and bore away 
every thing that oppoſed its paſſage ; 
churches, convents, houſes, to the number 
of two thouſand, and drow ned upwards of 
three thouſand people. Now the fragments 
and ruins carried to the ſea by ſuch a tors 
rent alone would be ſufficient to fill up a 
little harbour, ſo that we are not to be ſur- 
priſed , that theſe capacious ports, for which 
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exiſt, { 162 
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oy 


Next to Gerste, beg 
rally ſuppoſed to be the mo ancient city 
in the iſland, ö 
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SICILY A MALTA: wy 
Goths , aſſures us, that in the time of Be- 
of the city, and give the aſſault from them. 


2s if was formerly. Theſe harbours have 
been almoſt entirely deſtroyed and filled upʒ 


it had been ſo much celebrated, no |} | 


rmo is genes 
Indeed, there Riill remain 
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ſome monuments that carry back its origin 
to the times of the moſt remote antiquity, 
A biſhop of Lucera has wrote on this ſub 
ject. He is clearly of opinion, that . 
lermo was founded in the days of the fſt 
patriarchs. . Lou will laugh: at this 3 fo 
did I; —but the biſhop does not g0 to 
Fork upon conjecture e ſupportz 
his opinion with ſuch. proofs, as Lo 
vou, ſtaggered me à good deal. A Chab 
dean inſcription was diſcovered about ſu 
hundred years ago, on à block of white 
marble; it was in the reign of William II. 
who ordered it to be tranſlated into Latin 
and Italian. The biſhop ſays, there are 
many fragments in Palermo with broken 
inſeriptions in this language; and ſeems 10 
think it beyond a doubt, that the city was 
founded by the Chaldeans, in the very early 
ages of the world. This is the literal tran 
lation — , During the time that Iſaae, 
» the ſon of Abraham, reigned in the valley 
» of Damaſcus, and Eſau, the ſon of Iſaac, 
» in Idumea, a great multitude of Hebrews; 
accompanied. by many of the people of 
v Damaſcus, and many Phœnicians, coming 
into this triangular: iſland, took up theeit 
» habitation in this moſt beautiful place, 
„ to which they gave the name of Panor- 
n. S. . Ls: 
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— tion, which is indeed a great eurio- 
wy, is ſtill preſerved, though not with 
on: care that ſo valuable'a monument of 
antiquity'deſerves. It is placed over one 
of the old gates of the city, and when that 
gate falls to ruin, it will probably be for 
— loſt. The tranſlation is in Latin, but 
I ſhall give it you in Engliſn: 4 There 
»is no other God but one God. There 
v is no other power but this ſame God. There 
y is no other conqueror but this God whom 
» we adore, The commander of this tower 
v is Saphu; the ſon of Eliphar, ſon of Eſau 
» brother of Jacob; ſhin of aac, ſon of 
» Abraham. The of the tower is 
» Baych, and the name e bours 
ning tower een R GUTIBRS. 
Theſe t two i dem to delle x. 
mutual light upon each other. Fazzello has 
preſerved them both, and remarks upon 
this laſt, that it appears evidently from it, 
that the tower of Baych was built antece- 
dent to the time of Sapliu, (or, as we tranſ-· 
late it, Zephu whe, is only mentioned a 
. of _ Nu n. not a8 its 
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part of th ruins: of this tower Gall 4 hes ö 
main, and many more Chaldean inſcrip-s 
ions have been found amongſt them, but 
lv broken and ä 'lirtle could 


| di tion at ſome maſons he found de nc 


indifference. : 


long before. the exiſtence of the Greck ni: 


allowed the apparent validity of the ob 
jection, and blamed Fazzello for his-negli- 
— but aſſured me, that Pan- ormus , or 


b was the reaſon that the Saracens | did. not 
_ its name 9 as they have done that: of 
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be made of them. Fazzello is in great i 


table 
palerr 
it beir 
tiful f. 
tural 
mount! 


iſhing theſe precious relics, and: complaing 
bitterly of it to the ſenate, whom he Fith 
juſtice upbraids for their negligence and 
eee 

Converſing on this ſubject t other night 
with a gentleman who is well verſed 
the antiquities of this place, I took rhe 
Ry — objecting to the Greek etymo- 
y , Pan- ormus, it ing entremely 
abſurd to give a Greek game 10 dh 8 


Pra: 
rofts 
ety mo 
not fo! 
him 2 
hooks 
repoſe 
will n 
tons, 
tis p 
deen « 
narble 
baych 
t tran 
made 1 


tion: I added, that I was a good: deal 
ſurpriſed Fazzello had not attempted t 
account for this ſeeming abſurdity.” He 


ething very 22 af the ſame ſound 
ſigniſied in the Chaldean language, and 
likewiſe in the Hebrew, a paradiſe, or de- 
licious garden; and that the Greeks: pre 
bably finding it ſo applicable, never thought 
of changing its name, This I was in no 
capacity to contradict. He added too, that 
Panormus was likewiſe an Arabic word, 
and ſignified This water; which probably 


every tliing elſe; as this is as appli- 
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Pray ſhew this letter to our friend Mr” 
rofts, and deſire his: ſentiments on. theſe 
etymologies and 1 Tell him I have 
not forgot his commiſſion, and ſhall procure 
tim all the oldeſt and moſt unintelligible 
books in Palermo; but I muſt beg, for the 
repoſe and tranquillity of mankind , — he 
ril not republiſh them. On theſe cndi- 
tons, I ſend him a moſt valuable fragment: 
tis part of a Chaldean inſcription that has 


narble found in the ruins of the tower 
Baych,—T own I ſhould like much to ſeg 


it tranflated* the people her e f. e 
of it: and we were in no c 
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logy, Pan ormus, it appearing extremely 
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be made of them. Fazzello is in great ir 
dignation at ſome maſons he found dem 
liſhing theſe precious relies, and complain: 
bitterly of it to the ſenate, whom he with 
juſtice upbraids for their negligence- an 
indifference. _ 1 (5:19: eee 


V 
able 


palern 
it bein 
tful fc 
ral 
5 ese mount 
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Converſing on this ſubject rother night 
with a gentleman who is well verſed: i 
the antiquities of this place, I took th 
liberty of objecting to the Greek etymo- 


Pra) 
Crofts 
ety mo 
not for 
him a 
books 
repoſe 
will n. 
tons, 
It is p: 
deen e 
narble 
baych, 
t tran! 
made 1 


pacity 


abſurd to give a Greek name to the city 
long before the exiſtence of the Greek na- 
tion: I added, that I was a good deal 
ſurpriſed Fazzello had not attempted to 
account for this ſeeming. abſurdity. He 
allowed the apparent validity of the ob- 
jection, and blamed Fazzello for his-negli- 

ence; but aſſured me, that Pan-ormus , or 
omething very nearly of the ſame ſound; 
ſignified in the Chaldean language, and 
likewiſe in the Hebrew, a paradiſe, or de · 
licious garden; and that the Greeks: pro- 
bably finding it ſo applicable, never thought 
of changing its name. This I was in no 
capacity to contradict.— He added too, that 
Panormus was likewiſe an Arabic word, 
and ſignified This water; which probably 
was the reaſon that the Saracens did not! 
change its name, as they have done that of 
almoſt every thing elſe; as this is as appli- 
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able and as expreſſive of the ſituation of 
0 Palermo, as any of the other etymologies; 

i being ſurrounded on all ſides with beau- 
chil ff] fountains of the pureſt water, the na- 
na ural conſequence -bf the vicinity of the 
„ nonn tuns e 
Pray ſhew this letter to our friend Mr.” 
Crofts, and deſire his ſentiments on theſe 
etymologies and antiquities. Tell him I have 
not forgot his commiſſion, and ſhall procure 
tim all the oldeſt and moſt unintelligible 
books in Palermo; but I muſt beg, for the 
repoſe and tranquillity of mankind, that he 
vill not republiſh om! On theſe condi- 
tons, I ſend him a moſt valuable fragment: 
tis part of a Chaldean inſcription that has 
been exactly copied from a block of white 
marble found in the ruins of the tower 
ei baych.—I own I ſhould like much to fee 
Wi tranſlated: the people here Have as yet 
0 Wnade nothing of it: and we were in no ca- 
pacity to aſſiſt them 
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On conſulting the Bible, I find, that iM © h 
our tranſlation, this ſon of Eſau is calleM..v01 
Eliphaz, and Eliphaz ſon, who wa$'capliſh, ye 
tain of this tower, Zepho. The yariatioy hermC 
of the names you fee is but trifling, It de « 
not improbable that the other tower, PhalMi::tio 
rat, by a ſmall variation of the ſame kind 
has been named from their couſin , Pharez M The 
the ſon of Judah, who got the ſtart of he 
brother Zarah. You will find the ſtory mate 
the end of the n chapter o muc 
Geneſis. The thirty ſeventh chapter vil hot ce 
give you «ſome account of Eliphar afq nd 0} 
3 but I can find no etymology fot compa 
the name of the tower Baych. I dare fayiflire, 
Mr. Crofts can tell you what it means ſd, 
Pharez ſignifies a breach; a very inau Ind no 
fſpicious name one would think for a tower or 
E Adied. The weather has become exceed nev« 
ing hot. The thermometer is at 80. Indeed 
| 7 at ma 
or I fi 


"Ever youre 
<8 — 32 8 b no 1 
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3 he co 
Palermo, July 4 0s 


| old b: 
"BY MO URS aa: unica 
1 N the courſe of our acquaintance with new 
_ ſome gentlemen of ſenſe and obſervationi;. p 
«ig this place, we have learned many things gzeatet 
concerning the. iſland , that perhaps may beWſte:1thz 
worthy of your attention; and as this dygedted 


butions. 


There is one thing, however, that T 
ave always obſerved in theſe ſouthern 
dimates 3 that although the degree of heat 
much greater than with us, yet it is 
ot commonly attended with that weight 
nd oppreſſion of ſpirits that generally ac- 
company our _— in ſummer.— I am 
fre, that in ſuch a day as this, in Eng- 
nd, we ſhould be panting for breath; 
nd no mortal would think either of read- 
Ing or writing.—-That is not the caſe here; 
| never was in better ſpirits in my life: 
Indeed' I believe the quantities of ice we 
at may contribute-a good deal towards it; 
br I find, that in a very violent heat, there 


Iraught of ice-water: it is not only from 
he cold it communicates, but , like the 
old bath, from the ſuddenneſs.of that com- 


| new tone to the fibres.—It is ſtrange that 
lis piece of luxury (in my opinion the 
greateſt of all, and perhaps the only 
tealthy one) ſhould ſtill be ſo much ne- 
vetted with us, N 


. 
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; ſo hot that I cannot go out, I ſhall en- 
eavour to recolle& ſome of them, both: 
jor your amuſement and my own. The 


vage of the ſituation of our northern con- 


no ſuch cordial to the ſpirits as ice, or a 


nunication, it braces the ſtomach, and gives 
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I knew an Engliſh lady at Nice, wh; 
in a ſhort time was cured of A threatening 
conſumption z-only by a free indulgence i: 


the uſe of ices; and I am perſuaded, tha bas 
in ſkilful hands, few | remedies would: b 3 
more effectual in many of our ſtomach ane N 
inflammatory complaints, as hardly an pb 
thing has a ſtronger or more immediat wal 
effect upon the whole frame; and ſureh e 
our adminiſtering of warm drinks ant 10 ; 
porions in theſe complaints tend often ti w_ 
nouriſh the diſeaſe.—It is the commor 
practice here, in inflammatory evers, tc Th, 
ive quantities of ice-water to drink; nay dh. 
o far have they carried it, that D Fr 
Sanghes, a celebrated. Sicilian 9 gf 
covered over the breaſt and belly of hi ** 
patients with ſnow or ice; and the aſſure Ct 
us, in many caſes ,; with teat ucceſs, hem. 
But, indeed, I ought in Juſtice to add er 
that this phyſician's practice has not bee, 
generally adopted. "3 16 2303 Red The 
Perhaps it is from the preſent” benefit . 
find from ice, that I have ſaid ſo much ii They 
favour of it; for I am fully perſuaded 1 
that if I had not a quantity of it Nanding 400 
here below the table, I ſhould very ſoon be i the 
obliged to give up writing, and 80 10 3 
bed; but whenever I begin to flag, an 12 
other glaſs is ſure to ſet me to tigh CY 
Again, «bt b 1 V 0 
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] was going to give you ſome account of 


The catching the tunny- fiſn conſtitutes 
me of the principal Sicilian amuſements 
luring the ſummer months; and the curing 
ind ſending them to foreign markets makes 
one of the greateſt branches of their com- 
nerce— We were invited yeſterday by the 
prince Sperlinga to a party of tunny-fiſh- 
ng; but the violence of the heat pre- 
ſented it. 1 L829.” acl 


Theſe fiſh do not make their appearance 
n the Sicilian ſeas till towards the latter 
end of May; at which time, the Tonnaros, 
s they call them, are prepared for their 
reception, This is a kind of aquatic caſtle, 
ſormed, at a great expence , of ſtrong nets, 
liſtened to the bottom of the ſea by anchors 
ad heavy leaden weights, | 


634 ; 
Theſe tonnaros are erected in the paſ- 
ages amongſt the rocks and iſlands that 
re moſt frequented by the tunny-fiſh, 
They take care to ſhut up with nets the 
entry into theſe paſſages, all but one little 
opening , Which is called the outward gate 
of the tonnaro. This leads into the - firſt 
partment , or , as they call it, the hall, 
As ſoon as the fiſh have got into the hall, 
liz fiſhermen, who and ſentry in their 
V O L. II. | 1 | | 
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8 
boats during the ſeaſon, ſhnt the oute great 
door, which is no more than letting dowil over 
a ſmall piece of net, which effectually pre nieces 
vents the tunny from returning by-the wa gain 
they came. They then open the innei mes 
door of the hall, which leads to the ſecondi i nies. 
apartment, which they call the ant 
— , and, by making a noiſe on the Yo1 
furface of the water, they ſoon drive ther ma 
tunny-fiſh into it. As ſoon as the whole have P. 
got into the antichamber , the inner door of nore 
the hall is again ſhut, and the outer door ie to 
opened for the reception of more company von, 
„ 0 Dh 4 um in 


Some tonnaros have a great number o him a 
apartments, with different names to the ctactly 
all; the ſaloon, the parlour, the dining fue Si 
room, & c.; but the [att apartment is al ſperſt 
ways ſtyled la Camera della Morte, Thqney n. 
Chamber of Death : this is compoſed  ofiieax t 
ſtronger nets and heavier anchors than thꝗ hey u 
others. 5 ronde! 
e lim to 


As ſoon as they have collected a fi 


le ſhon 
ficient number of tunny-fiſn, they ar lalian; 
driven from all the other apartments iniqſuely, 


the chamber of death; when the flaughte 
begins. The fiſhermen , and often the 
gentlemen too, armed with a kind of ſpes 
or harpoon , attack the poor defencele 
animals on all fides ; which now giving 


themſelves vp to deſpair , daſh about with 


As t 
ue an 
for hou 
excellet 
lord 


over all the boats; and tearing the nets to 
ainſt the rocks or anchors, and ſome- 


mies. 


velthe Peſce Spada, or ſword-fiſn, is a much 
oWnore noble diverſion: no art is made uſe 


i of to enſnare him; but with a ſmall har- . 
y boon, fixed to a long line, they attack 
im in the open ſeas, and will often firike 


lim at a very conſiderable diſtance, It is 
eractly the. whale - fiſhing in miniature. 
The Sicilian fiſhermen ( who are abundantly 
ſuperſtitious) have a Greek ſentence which 


rear their boats. This is the only bait 
hey uſe, and they pretend that it is of 
ronderful efficacy, and abſolutely obliges 
lim to follow them; but if unfortunately 
ke ſhould overhear them ſpeak a word of 
talian, he plunges under water immedi- 
ely, and will appear no more. 


As theſe fiſh are commonly of a great 

ue and ſtrength , they will ſometimes run 

fr hours after they are ſtruck, and afford 

excellent ſport. —I have ſeen them with a 

lword four or five feet long, 3 
2 5 
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great force and agility, throwing the water 


nieces , they often knock out their brains 


imes even againſt the boats of their ene- 


You ſee there is nothing very generous. 
nor manly in this ſport.— The taking of 


hey make uſe of as a charm to bring him 


e 
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boats during the ſeaſon, ſhnt the outer great 
door, which is no more than letting down over 
a ſmall piece of net, which effectually pre- piece 
vents the tunny from returning by the way gain 
they came. They then open the inner ime: 
door of the hall, which . to the ſecond i mies. 
apartment, which they call the anti- 
chamber, and, by making a noiſe on the Y« 
furface of the water, they ſoon drive the or m 
tunny fiſh into it. As ſoon as the whole have te 7 
got into the antichamber, the inner door off more 
the hall is again ſhut, and the outer door is if to 
opened for the reception of more company. I poon 
him 
exactl 
The s 
ſuper 
they 
near 
they 
vond 
him t 
he ſhi 


ltalian 


Some tonnaros have a great number 0 
apartments, with difterent names to them 
all; the ſaloon, the parlour, the dining- 
room, &c. ; but the lat apartment is al 
ways ſtyled /a Camera della Morte, The 
Chamber of Death : this is compoſed o 
ſtronger nets and heavier anchors than the 
others. 


As ſoon as they have collected a ſuf 
ficient number of tunny-fiſh, they are 
driven from all the other apartments intoſſ zely, 
the chamber of death; when the laughter 

begins. The fiſhermen , and often the As 
gentlemen too, armed with a kind of ſpearWire a. 
or harpoon , attack the poor defencele!{ he 
animals on all ſides; which now givingWexcel!, 


themſelves vp to deſpair, daſh about witng word 
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great force and agility ,' throwing the water 
over all the boats; and tearing the nets to 
pieces, they often knock out their brains 
gainſt the rocks or anchors, and ſome- 
imes even againſt the boats of their ene- 
mies. | 


You ſee there is nothing very generous. 
or manly in this ſport.— The taking of 
the Peſce Spada, or ſword-fiſh, is a much 
more noble diverſion: no art is made uſe 
of to enſnare him; but with a ſmall har- 
noon , fixed to a long line, they attack 
lim in the open ſeas, and will often firike 
tim at a very conſiderable diſtance, It is 
exactly the. whale - fiſhing in miniature. 
The Sicilian fiſhermen ( who are abundantly 
ſuperſtitious.) have a Greek ſentence which 
they make uſe of as a charm to bring him 
near their boats. This is the only bait- 
they uſe, and they pretend that it is of 
ronderful efficacy, and abſolutely obliges 
tim to follow them; but if unfortunately 
he ſhould -overhear them ſpeak a word of 
[talian , he plunges under water immedi- 
ely, and will appear no more. 


As theſe fiſh are commonly of a great 
ze and ſtrength, they will ſometimes run 
for hours after they are ſtruck, and afford 
excellent ſport. —I have ſeen them with a 
word four or five feet long, _— gives 
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them a formidable appearance in the water, 
particularly after they are wounded. The 
fleſh of theſe animals is excellent; it is 
more like beef than fiſh, and the common 
way of dreſſing it is in ſteaks, 


Tue fiſhing of the Peſce Spada is. theft 
conſiderable in the ſea of Meſſina, where 


they have likewiſe great quantities of eels, 


particularly the Morena, ſo much eſteemed 
amongſt the Romans , which I think is 
indeed the fineſt fiſh I ever eat. 
But it is not only their large 6h! that 
they ſtrike with harpoons ; they have the 


fame method of taking mullets, dories, a 


kind of mackarel , and many other ſpecies; 
but this is always performed in the night. 
As ſoon as it is dark, two men get into a 
ſmall boat; one of them holds a lighted 
torch over the ſurface of the water; the 
other ſtands with his harpoon ready poized 
in his hand. The light of the torch ſoon 
brings the fiſh to the ſurface, when the 
harpooner immediately ſtrikes them. | 


Tra 
ther 
bey 

rea 
5 fi) 
ryin: 
Dal 
croſs 
rope 
ſoon 
tope 
row 
conſ 
brea! 
is ir 
Since 


Eris 


have ſeen great quantities killed in this 
manner, both here and at Naples. A large 
fleet of boats employed in this kind o 
fiſhing make a beautiful appearance on the 
water, in a fine ſummer night. - 


- The coral fiſhery is chiefly practiſed a 
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Trapani: they have invented a machine 
there, which anſwers the purpoſe much 
beyond their expectations. This is only a 
great croſs of wood, to the center of which 
is fixed a heavy hard ſtone, capable of car- 
rying the croſs to the bottom. Pieces of 
ſmall net are tied to each limb of the 
croſs, which is poized horizontally by a 
rope, and let down into the water. As 
ſoon as they feel it touch the bottom, the 
rope is made faſt to the boat. They then 
row about all over the coral beds: The 
conſequence of which is, the great ſtone 
breaks off the coral from the rocks, and it 
s immediately entangled in the nets.— 
Since this invention the coral fiſhery has 
turned out to conſiderable account, 


The people of Trapani are eſteemed the 
moſt ingenious of the iſland; they are the 
authors of many uſeful and ornamental 
inventions. An artiſt there, has lately diſ- 
covered a method of making Cameios, 
which are a perfect imitation of the ancient 
ones engraved on the onyx. They, are 
done on a kind of hard ſhell from paſtes of 
the beſt antiques , and ſo admirably exe- 
cuted, that it is often difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the ancient from the modern. Theſe ſet in 
gold, are generally worn as bracelets, and 
are at —— in high n r amongſt 


3 
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the ladies of quality here. Mrs. Hamilton 'Wyriſe 
procured a pair of them laſt year, and atio. 
carried them to Naples, where they have hibit 
been much admired. Commiſſions wereWleaft 
immediately ſent over, and the man ha exor 
now more buſineſs than he can manage ;M (:qu« 
however, we have been fortunate enoughlMW The 
to procure a few pairs of them for outro 
friends. I have ſeen cameios that haveW:t pr 


and 


coſt two hundred guineas, that could ſcarce 
Wi w 


be diſtinguiſhed from one of theſe. | 


The difficulties under which the poor I. 
Sicilians labour, from the extreme oppreſ dant 
ſion of their government, oblige them! bard 
ſometimes to invent branches of commerce there 
that nature ſeems to have denied them, 2 libit 
they are not allowed to enjoy thoſe ſhe ha alrea 
beſtowed.— The ſugar-cane was wery much maſt 
cultivated in this ifland , but the duties che 
impoſed were ſo enormous , that it ha tathe 
been almoſt abandoned.—But their crops the 
of wheat alone, were they under a free bo 
government, would ſoon be ſufficient to and 
render this little nation one of the richeſt 8 
eir 


and moſt flouriſning in the world; fot 
even in the wretched ſtate of cultivation rob 
it is in at preſent, one good crop, I am | 
told, is ſufficient to maintain the ifland for plain 
ſeven years. You will be a good deal fur 


* Now lady Hamilton. Ide r 
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priſed, after this, to hear that the expors 
ation of this commodity has been pro- 
hibited for theſe feveral years paſt; at 
leaſt to all ſuch as are not able * 
exorbitantly for that privilege. The con- 
ſequence is, that corn has become a drug. 
The common price of the ſalma, which is 
two loads, was about thirty-one ſhillings; 
it preſent it is reduced to five ſhillings 3 
and ſix- pence, and there is a probability that 
it will ſtäll fall lower. 


This crop, which has been very abun- 
dant, I am told, in many places they have 
hardly been at the pains to gather in, as 
there is little probability of this cruel pro- 
bibition being removed. The farmers: are 
already ruined , and the ruin of their 
maſters muſt- inevitably follow. This is 
the method the miniftry of Naples, or 
rather that of Spain , has taken to humble 
the pride of the Sicilian | harons, whoſe 
power they pretend is till very extenſive , 
and their juriſdiction abſolute ; - moſt of 
them poſſeſſing a right of life and death. in 
their own domain. However, there is a 
probability that they will ſoon be obliged; 
to relinquiſh their privileges. The com- 
plaint is univerſal, and if the miniſtry per- 
ſevere in ' theſe rigorous meaſures, there 
muſt either be a revolt, or they muſt ſoon 
be reduced to a ſtate of N well as: 

4 + 
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of ſervitude. I believe indeed moſt of them 
would readily embrace any plauſible ſcheme, 
to ſhake off their yoke'; as in general they 
appear to be people of great ſenſibility, 
with high notions of honour and liberty, 


Talking of the natural riches of their 
ifland,—Yes, ſay they, if theſe were diſ- 
played, you would have reaſon indeed to 
ſpeak. # them. Take a look of theſe 
mountains ,—they contain rich veins: of 
every metal , and many of the Roman 


mines ſtill remain but to what end 


ſhould we explore them ?—It is not we 
that ſhould reap the profit. —Nay, a diſ- 
covery of any thing very rich might poſ- 
ſibly prove the ruin of its poſſeſſor.—No, 
in our. preſent ſituation the hidden trea- 
ſures of the iſland muſt ever remain a 
profound ſecret Were we happy enough 
to enjoy the bleſſings of your conſtitution, 
| ou might call us rich indeed. Many 
idden doors of opulence wonld then be 
opened, which now are not even thought 
of, and we ſhould ſoon re-aſſume our 
ancient name and conſequence ; but at 
preſent we are nothing. 
This is the language that ſome of the 
firſt people amongſt -them hold with us. 
However, they ſtill boaſt that they retain 
more of the feudal government than any 
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nation in Europe. The ſhadow indeed 
remains, but the ſubſtance is gone long 
ago. It has long been the object of the 
Bourbon miniſtry to reduce the power of 
the barons in every kingdom. Richelien 
began the ſyſtem in France, and it has ever 
ſince been proſecuted by his ſucceſſors ; 
its influence has now ſpread over the whole 
of their poſſeſſions in Europe; of which, 
as this is the moſt remote, it has likewiſe 
been the longeſt in reaching it. 125 


The foundation of the feudal ſyſtem was 
firſt laid here by the count Rugiero, about 
the middle of the eleventh century , imme- 
diately after he had driven the Saracens 
out of the iſland. He divided Sicily into 
three parts; the firſt, by ' conſent of his 
army , was given to the church ; the ſecond 
he beſtowed upon his officers, and the 


third he reſerved for himſelf, 


Of theſe three branches, or as they call 
them Braccios (arms), he compoſed his 
parliament, the form of which remains 
the ſame to this day. The Braccio Mill- 
tare is compoſed of all the barons of the 
kingdom, to the number of two hundred 
and fifty-one , who are ſtill obliged to 
military ſervice : their chief is the prince 
Butero, who is hereditary preſident of the 
parliament; for in conformity to * ger 

e 1 
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of ſervitude. I believe indeed moſt of them 
would readily embrace any plauſible ſcheme, 
to ſhake off their yoke'; as in general they 
appear to be people of great ſenſibility, 
with high notions of honour and liberty, 


Talking of the natural riches of their 
iſland,— Ves, ſay they, if theſe were diſ- 
played, you would have reaſon indeed to 
ſpeak of them. Take a look of theſe 
mountains ,—they contain rich veins of 


every metal, and many of the Roman 


mines ſtill remain ;—but to what end 


ſhould we explore them ?—It is not we! 


that ſhould reap the profit. —Nay, a diſ- 
covery of any thing very rich might poſ- 
ſibly prove the ruin of its poſſeſſor.—No, 
in our. preſent ſituation the hidden trea- 
ſures of the iſland muſt eyer remain a 
profound ſecret Were we happy enough 
to enjoy the bleſſings of your conſtitution, 
you might call us rich indeed. Many 
idden doors of opulence wonld then be 
opened, which now are not even thought 
of, and we ſhould ſoon re-aſſume our 
ancient name and conſequence ; but at 
preſent we are nothing. 


This is the language that ſome of the 
firſt people amongſt -them hold with us. 
However, they ſtill boaſt that they retain 
more of the feudal government than any 


un 
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nation in Europe. The ſhadow indeed 
remains, but the ſubſtance is gone long 
ago. It has long been the object of the 
Bourbon miniſtry to reduce the power of 
the barons in every kingdom. Richelien 
began the ſyſtem in France, and it has ever 


ſince been proſecuted by his ſucceſſors ; 


its influence has now ſpread over the whole 
of their poſſeſſions in Europe; of which, 
25 this is the moſt remote , it has likewiſe 
been the longeſt in reaching it. | 


The foundation of the feudal ſyſtem was 
firſt laid here by the count Rugiero, about 
the middle of the eleventh century , imme- 
diately after he had driven the Saracens 
out of the iſland. He divided Sicily into 
three parts ; the firſt, by conſent of his 
army, was given to the church; the ſecond 
he beſtowed upon his officers, and the 


third he reſerved for himſelf. 


Of theſe three branches, or as they call 
them Braccios (arms), he compoſed his 


parliament, the form of which remains 
the ſame to this day. The Braccio Milli- 


tare is compoſed of all the barons of the 


kingdom, to the number of two hundred 
and fifty-one , who are ſtill obliged to 
military ſervice: their chief is the prince 


Butero, who is hereditary preſident of the 


parliament; for in conformity to : the get 
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nius of the feudal government ſome of the 
great offices are ſtill hereditary. The 
three archbiſhops, all the biſhops, abbes, 
priors , and dignified clergy , amounting to 
near ſeventy , form the Braccio Eccleſiaſlico: 
The archbiſhop of Palermo is their chief. 
The Braccio Domaniale is formed by elec- 
tion, like our houſe of commons : there 
are forty-three royal cities, ſtyled Domaniale, 
that have a right to elect members. Every 
houſeholder had a vote in this eleQion, 
[Their chief is the member for Palermo; 
who is likewiſe prætor (or mayor of the 
City ). He is an officer of the higheſt 
rank , and his power is very extenſive; 
inferior only to that of the viceroy; in 
whoſe abſence, the greateſt part of the 
authority devolves upon him. He has a 
company of grenadiers for his body-guard; 
and receives the title of Excellency. . 


The prætor, together with ſix ſenators, 


who are ſtyled patricians , have the manage- 


ment of the civil government of the city. 


He is appointed every year, by the king, 
or by the viceroy, which is the ſame 
thing ; for I don't find that the people any 
longer exerciſe even the form of giving 
their votes: ſo that the very ſhadow of 
liberty has now diſappeared as well as the 
ſubſtance.—You may judge of the ſituation 
of liberty in a kingdom , where all courts 
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vil and criminal are appointed by. regal 
authority, and where all offices are con- 
ferred only by the will of the ſovereign , 
and depend entirely upon his caprice. 


| I own I feel moſt ſincerely for the Sici- 
lans , who, I think, are poſſeſſed of many 
admirable qualities. But the ſpirit of every 
nation mult infallibly ſink, under amg 
preſſive and tyrannical government.— Their 
ſpirit however has in a great meafure Hpt 
mem free from one branch of tyranny, 
the moſt dreadful of all, that of the inqui- 
ſition. The kings of Spain wanted to 
eſtabliſh it in its full force; hut the barons, 
accuſtomed to exerciſe deſpotic governmenꝭ 
themſelves, could not bear the thoughts 6f 
becoming ſlaves to a ſet of ignorant Spaniſh 
prieſts: and, I believe, they took the only 
way that was left to avoid it. Every in- 
quiſitor that pretended to more zeal than 
they thought became him, was immedi- 
aicly aſſaſſinated; particularly if he pre- 
ſumed to interfere with the conduct or 
ſentiments of the nobility. This ſoon took 
off the edge of their zeal, and reduced 
the holy office to a becoming moderation. 
However, they are extremely circumſpect 
in their converſation about religious mag- 
ters; and generally adviſe ſtrangers to be 
on their guard, as the power 1 _ 13qus4 
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ſition , although conſiderably reduced, is 


by no means annihilated, 


The laws of Sicily are ſcattered in a 
great number of volumes; theſe the king 
of Sardinia intended to abridge, and col- 
lect into one code, but unfortunately he 
was not long enough in poſſeſſion of the 
iſland to accompliſh this uſeful work. 
Wee . 
But where there is an authority above 
all laws, laws can be but of little ſervice. 
Wen ; | 75 if 
The power of the viceroy is *. abio · 
lute; he has not only the command of all 
the military force in the kingdom, but 
likewiſe preſides with unbounded authorit 
in all civil tribunals; and as he is alſo 
inveſted with the legatine power, his 
ſway is equally great in religious matters. 


He has the right of nominating to all 
the great offices in the kingdom; and con- 
firming of all dignities, both civil and ec- 


In viſiting the priſons, a ceremony which 
he performs with great pomp twice a year, 
he has the power of liberating whatever 
priſoners he pleaſes; of reducing or alter- 
ing their ſentences, their crimes and accu- 


| 
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fations having firſt been read over to him, 
Indeed, that there may be ſome appear- 
ance of a regard to law and juſtice, his 
counſellor always attends him on theſe 
occaſions, to mark out the limits of the 
law.— This is an officer of very high rank, 
appointed to aſſiſt the viceroy in his de- 
ciſions, where the caſe may appear intri- 
cate or dubious ; and always is, or ought 
to be , one of the- ableſt lawyers in the 
iſland. For the moſt part, this office has 
been given to ſtrangers, who are ſuppoſed 
to have no kindred or particular connec- 

tions here, that in giving their judgment 
they may be free from all prejudice and 
partiality, He has free admittance into all 
courts and tribunals, that he may be the 
better enabled to give the viceroy an ac- 
count of their proceedings. VIM 


The whole military force of Sicily; 
amounts at preſent, from what I can learn, 
to 9500 men, about 1200 of which are 
cavalry. Many of their cities and for- 
treſſes would require a very numerous 
garriſon to defend them ; particularly Mef- 
ſina, Syracuſe, and Palermo: but indeed 
the ſtate of their fortifications , as well as 
that of their artillery , is ſuch, that (even 
if they were inclined ) they could make but 
a ſmall defences. cf neg = i508 
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If this iſland were in the hands of 2 
naval power, I think it is evident, that it 
muſt command the whole Levant trade ;— 
there are ſeveral little ports at each end of 
it , belides the great ones of Trapani, 
Syracuſe, and Meſſina, which lie pretty 
near the three angles of the triangle, 
Whatever ſhips had paſled either of thele, 
the others could be appriſed of in the 
ſpace of half an hour, by means of ſignal 
towers, which the Sicilians have ereRed 
all around their iſland to warn them againſt 
ſudden invaſions from the Barbary fide, 
Theſe towers are built on every little pro- 
montory , within ſight of each other. Fires 
are always kept ready for lighting , and a 
perſon is appointed to watch at each of 
them, ſo that the whole iſland can be 
alarmed, they aſſure us, in the ſpace of 
an hour. nz 


By the bye, we have been witneſs here 
of a practice, that appears to be a very 
iniquitous one, and in the end, I ſhould 
think, muſt prove the deſtruction of our 
Mediterranean trade. Several ſhips have 
put in at this port with Engliſh colours, 
but to our ſurpriſe, not one Engliſhman 
on board. Theſe, I find, they call Ban- 
diere men ;—perhaps it is a known prac- 
tice , although, I own, I. was an utter 


ſtranger to it, They are very numerous in 
theſe ſeas, and carry on a conſiderable . 
trade through the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean, to the great detriment of our own 
ſhips. Moſt of them belong to Genoa 
and Sicily, though they paſs under the 
name of Minorquins. They purchaſe 
Mediterranean paſſports, I am told, from 
ſome of the [governors of our garriſons , 
which entitles them during the term ſpecis 
fed in theſe paſſports, to trade under Eng- 
liſh colours. I am aſſured that the num- 
ber of theſe Bandiere men amounts to ſome 
hundreds. They have often one or two 
Engliſh failors on board; or at leaſt ſome 
perſon that ſpeaks the language, to anſwer 
when they are ' challenged. Pray can you 
nh: if this practice is known in Eng» 
and? l þ 


Adieu. The heat has become intolerable, 
and I am able to write no more ;—how- 
ever, I ſhould not have given it up yet, 
but my ice is all melted, and I have not the 
conſcience to fend out a ſervant for more: 
dare ſay, you are very glad of it, and 
wiſned it had been melted long ago. If 
this continues, I believe we ourſelves ſhall 
be melted. The thermometer is above 
eighty-two, and the heat ſtill feems to 


increaſe.— The ſea has even become -.tag 


* 
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hot for bathing ; and it does not at all fon 


refreſh us now as it did formerly, ber 
. on | h ber 
Farewell. two 

bad 

| Ls My 7 the 
LETTER TN. 
. th hs Palermo, July 26th, 7 


: W E have now got every thing ready Wyorex 
for our departure, and if the wind con- Thi 
tinues favourable , this is probably the and 
laſt letter T ſhall write you from Sicily, W diſc: 
However, I had till a great deal more to cone 
fay , both of the Sicilians and their iſland, MW for | 
and ſhall leave them, I aſſure you, with aof i 


good deal of regret. bapf 
: | & lenit 
Two chebecks failed this 9 for = 
Naples. We had the offer of a paſſage; 


but had already engaged a little veſſel for 
ourſelves —A young nobleman , the mar- 
quis of—— , was ſhipped off in one of 
them, with orders never more to ſet his 
foot in Palermo. Indeed we are much 
ſurpriſed that his ſentence is ſo mild, as he girl 
has been guilty of a crime which in catholic told 
countries is generally puniſhed with the I finer 
greateſt rigour;—no leſs than the debauch- year 
ing a nun.—He met with the young lady 2 cr 
at a bathing place, about thirty miles brea 
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t all rom this, where ſhe had been ſent from 
ber convent for the recovery of her health; 
her mother was along with her, but as the 
ll. wo young people were firſt couſins, and 
had lived together like brother and ſiſter, 
the old lady thought there could be no rifk 
* Ki allowing them their wonted familiarity. 


g The nun ſoon recovered her health 5 
ady Worew fat, and returned to her convent. 
con- This is about ſix or ſeven months ago; 
the and it is only a few days ſince the fatal 
ily. ¶ diſcovery was made; but alas! it would 
e to conceal no longer. He is baniſhed Sicily 
nd , MW for life; and his eſtate, or the greateſt part 
th aof it, is confiſcated, He may think himſelf 
happy they have treated him with ſo much 
lenity : Had his jury been compoſed of 
priefts and confeſſors, he muſt have died, 
without benefit of clergy ; for this is the 
firſt mortal ſin, for which there is neither 
atonement nor abſolution ;—« to lie with a 
» nun, and yet not be in orders v. 


l The puniſhment of the poor unfortunate 
he girl is not yet determined; however, I am 
olicW told, it will be a terrible one: probably con- 
the finement in a dungeon for ſeven or eight 
ch· ¶ years, without any company but a ſkull and 
dy 2 crucifix; and to live all that time upon 
les bread and water. I faw a nun, at Portal- 
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legre in Portugal , that had ſuffered this _ 


very puniſhment for the ſame crime, 


This tory has been kept a profound ſe- 
cret, and if we had not been on a very in- 
timate footing with ſome people here, we 
never ſhould have heard of it. 


The Sicilians ſtill retain ſome of the 


Spaniſh cuſtoms, though nothing of their 


gravity nor taciturnity : the younger ſons 
of the nobility are ſtyled Don by their 
chriſtened names, and the daughters Donna; 
like our appellation of lord and lady to 
the ſons and daughters of dukes. The 
eldeſt ſon has commonly the title of count 
or marquis, but they are not all counts as 
in France and Germany, where I have 
ſeen fix counts in one houſe, and very near 
twice the number of barons in another. 


One of the moſt common titles here, as 
well as at Naples, is that of prince ; and 
although theſe were only created by Phi- 
lip II of Spain, they take rank of all the 
other nobility, ſome of whom , particu- 
larly the counts, carry their origin as far 
back as the time of the Normans, and look 
with great contempt on theſe upſtart princes. 
The dukes and marquiſſes are not ſo old: 
the fir{t were —.—. by Charles V, and 
the ſecond, though an inferior title, by 


— 
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ing Alphonſo, in the fifteenth century.— 
© So that the dignity of the Sicilian titles 


may be faid to be in the inverſe ratio of 
their antiquities. 

The luxury of the people here, like that 
of the Neapolitans, conſiſts chiefly in their 
equipages and horſes ; but by a wiſe law of 
the king of Sardinia, which I am ſurpriſed 
ſhould ſtill remain in force, the viceroy 
alone is allowed to drive in the city with fix 
horſes; the pretor , the ' archbiſhop, and 
preſident of the parliament with four ; all 
the reſt of the nobility are reſtricted to two. 
But this is only within the gates of Paler- 
mo; and when they go to the country, 
there is none of them that drive with leſs 
than four: beſides, every family of diſtinc- 
tion has at leaſt two or three carriages in 
daily uſe; for no man of faſhion is fo un- 
polite as to refuſe his wife a chariot of her 
own, of which ſhe has the entire com- 
mand ; ( without this the Marino could never 
ſubfiſt ) and the upper ſervants of the firſt 
families would be juſt as much aſhamed to 
be ſeen on foot as their maſters.—We took 
the liberty to ridicule the folly of this prac- 
tice : they allow of its abſurdity, and wiſh 
to break through it; but who is to lead the 
way? We even prevailed with ſome of 
the young nobility, which I aſſure you was 


by no ſmall condeſcenſion, to walk the fireets 
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with us during the illuminations ; but even 
this condeſcenſion ſhewed the folly of the 
— in a ftronger light than if they 

ad refuſed us ; for they would not be pre- 
vailed on to ſtir out, till they had ſent thei 
ſervants about ten yards before them, with 
large wax flambeaux, although the whole di 
city was in a flame of light. You may be-ſ ſo 
lieve we did not ſpare them upon this oc 
caſion; but it was all to no purpoſe. How 
ever, it is poſſible that we may overlook 
many cuſtoms of our own, that are not leſ 
ridiculous; for ridicule for the moſt part 
is relative, and depends only on time and 
place.— Perhaps you may remember theWhan; 
prince of Anamaboo ;— I ſhould like to 
hear the account he would give of the Eng- 
liſh nation in his own country; for ſome 
of our cuſtoms ſtruck him in a till more 
ridiculous light.—— Walking out in St. 
James's Park, in the afternoon, he obſerved 
one of his acquaintance driving in a pha 
eton with four horſes. The prince burſt 
into a violent fit of laughing :—when the 
aſked him what was the matter —4 Vat 
the devil, (ſaid the prince in his bad 
' » Engliſh ) has that fellow eat ſo muc 
v dinner that now it takes four horſes tc 
v carry him ?—I rode out with him thi 
„ morning, and he was then ſo light, that 
v van little horſe ran away with him.— He 
; » muſt either be a great fool or a great 
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are lately come from England: they have ot 
brought upon the ſtage many of the capi-Męeſ 
tal London charaQters :>=The bucks, he 

maccaronies, the prigs, the cits , and ſome 1 
others ſtill more reſpectable: theſe are well r 
ſupported and afford a good deal of laugh- 
ing. But I am interrupted , otherwiſe 1 
ſhould have given you a more particular 
account of them, Adien, The heat is 
intolerable ; and there is no - poſlibility o 
walking out.— We complain without reaſon] 
of our own climate; and king 'Charles's 
obſervation I am perſuaded was juſt; „ That 
» there is hardly any climate , where, 


n throughout the year, we can have fol ! 
„ much exerciſe in the open air », this 

| idea 
Ever yours, e 

ES, / . Was 


LETTER KXX Ya ll T 
Palermo, July 27th. 


In E Sicilians are animated in conver- Hou 
ſation, and their action for the moſt part ite 

is ſo juſt and ſo expreſſive of their ſen · ano 
timents, that without hearing what is ſaid, 


one may comprehend the ſubje& of their Hof th 


diſcourſe. We uſed to think the French ful « 


and Neapolitans great adepts in this art; Nd 


But they are much outdone by the Sicilians , 
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both in the variety and juſtneſs of their 
zeſticulation. . HEY 


The origin of this cuſtom they carry ſo 
ar back as the time of the earlieſt tyrants 
of Syracuſe, who, to prevent conſpiracies, 
had forbid their ſubjects, under the moſt 


ſevere penalties, to be ſeen in parties talk- 


ng together. This obliged them to invent 
method of communicating their ſenti- 
ents by dumb ſhew , which they pretend 
has been tranſmitted from generation to 
generation ever ſince. | | 


[ think it is not at all improbable that 
this cuſtom too may have given the firſt 
dea of comedy; as we find, that ſome ſhort 
ime after, Epicarmus, a native of that city, 
vas the author of this invention. 


The Sicilians till lately retained a preat 


many fooliſh and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms ; but 


particularly in their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies: it would be tedious to give 
you an account of all theſe; ſome of them 
are ſtill practiſed in the wild and moun- 
ninous parts of the iſland.-As ſoon as 
the marriage ceremony is performed, two 
of the attendants are ready to cram a ſpoon- 
ful of honey into the mouths of the bride 
and bridegroom ; pronouncing it emblema- 
ical of their love and union, which they 
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0 
hope will ever continue as ſweet to their T. 
ſouls, as that honey is to.. their palates,— M Euro 
They then begin to throw handfuls of wheat mon 
upon them, which is continued all the way riage 
to the houſe of the bridegroom, This is piece 
probably the remains of ſome ancient rite than 
to Ceres, their favourite divinity, and they IM authc 


think it cannot fail of procuring them af whor 
numerous progeny :—however , the Sici- ever) 
lian women have no occaſion for any charm unacc 
to promote this, as, in general, they are whicl 
abundantly prolific even vithout it. Faz-M ſhoul 
zello gives an account of women having] ages.- 
frequently upwards of forty children ; — more 
Carrera mentions one who had forty- ſeven. That 
| | Jof th: 
Pen I 
The young couple are not allowed to taſte will 
of the marriage-feaſt ; this they pretend is than t 
to teach them patience and temperance ; but origin 
when dinner is finiſhed, a great bone is 
preſented to the bridegroom by the bride's t Thi 
father, or one of her neareſt relations, who are ce 
pronounces theſe words: « Rodi tu qu J the n 
„ ofſo , &c. Pick you this bone, for you haveW on the 
vy now taken in hand to pick one, which you to diſc 
» will find much harder and of more dif- riages 
» ficult digeſtion „.- Perhaps this may have accout 
given riſe to the common ſaying, when one of 
one has undertaken any thing arduous} in the 
or difficult, that « He has got a bone to Elencc 


v pick n. | The noun 


J ſhould have ſtood its ground for ſo magy 
J ages —There are indeed other cuſtoms ſti 
more trivial, that are not leſs univerſal. 
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The Sicilians , like moſt other nations in 
Europe, carefully avoid marrying in the 
month of May, and look upon ſuch mar- 
riages . as extremely inauſpicious. This 
piece of ſuperſtition is as old, perhaps older, 
than the time of the Romans, by whoſe 
authors it is frequently mentioned ; and by 
whom it has been tranſmitted to almoſt 
every nation in Europe. It is ſomewhat 


J unaccountable, that ſo ridiculous an idea, 
g which can have no foundation in nature, 


That of making April fools on the firſt day 
of that month ; the ceremony of the cake 
on Twelfth-night ; and ſome others that 
will occur to you , of which, no more 


chan this; I have ever been able to learn the 


origin. 1 


The marriages of the Sicilian nobility 


are celebrated with great magnificence; and 
che number of elegant carriages produced 
Jon theſe occaſions is aſtoniſhing. I wanted 
to diſcover when this great luxury in car- 
J riages had taken its riſe; and have found an 
account of the marriage of the daughter of 
one of their viceroys to the duke of Bivona, 
gin the year 1551. It is deſcribed by one 


Elenco, who was a ſpeRator of the cere- 
mony. He ſays the ladies as well as gentle- 
Volt. Ih | K 
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men were all mounted on fine horſes, ſump- 


tuouſly capariſoned , and preceded by pages: 


that there were only three carriages in the 
city, which were uſed by invalids who 
were not able to ride on horſeback. Theſe 
he calls Carette, which word now ſignifies 


a little cart. 


The Sicilian ladies marry very young, 
and frequently live to ſee the fifth or ſixth 


eneration. You will expect, no doubt, that. 
I mould ſay ſomething of their beauty: In 
general, they are ſprightly and agreeable; 
and in moſt parts of Italy they would be. 


eſteemed handſome.—A Neapolitan or a 
Roman would ſurely pronounce them ſo.— 
But a Piedmonteſe would declare them 


very ordinary ;—ſo indeed would mot 
Engliſnmen.— Nothing ſo vague as our 


ideas of female beauty: they change i 


every climate; and the criterion is no where 
J:mong 


JS theon 


to be found. 


« Aſk where's the North ?-at Vork,“ tis of 
v the Tweed, | 

» In Scotland at the Orcades, and there, 

„ At Nova Zembla, or the Lord knows where» 


. No two nations ,—perhaps no two men 

have affixed preciſely the ſame charafte} 
riſtics; and every one exalts his idea of it 
according to the beauty of the women he 1s 
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accuſtomed to ſee ; ſo that even the ſame 
perſon may - ſometimes: appear beautiful, 
ſometimes ugly, juſt in proportion as we 
have ſeen others that are more or leſs ſo.— 
remember, after making the tour of Savoy 
and the Lower Valais, every woman we 
met in Switzerland appeared an angel. The 
ſame thing happens in travelling through 
ſome parts of Germany; and you will 
eaſily recollect the ſurpriſing difference be- 
J twixt a beauty at Milan and one at Turin, 
J although theſe places lie adjacent to each 
other. It is a pity that the Juno of Zeuxis 
has been loſt, if it were no more than to 
have ſhewn us the notion the ancients had 
of a perfect beauty. Indeed, the Venus of 
Medicis has been conſidered as a model of 
perfection, but it is ſurely abſurd ;—for 
who ever heard of a perfe& beauty of five 
feet high !—the very idea is ridiculous, and 
whatever figure her goddeſship might make 
amongſt the ancient divinities , in the pan- 
theon at Rome, I am afraid ſhe would cut 
but a ſorry one amongſt the modern ones, 
in that of London.—In ſhort, I believe we 
may ſafely conclude , that beauty is a rela- 
tive quality, and the To kalon is no longer 
the ſame, no more in a phyſical than a 
moral ſenſe, in any two places on the 
eslobe. | | 
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hair, and they underſtand how to dreſs and 

adorn it to the greateſt advantage. It is 
now only uſed as an embelliſhment; but in 
former times we are told, that, like that 
of Sampſon, it was found to be the ſtrength 
and protection of their country.— There is 
a paradox for you, that all the wiſe men 
of the Eaſt could hardly ſolve.—Their hiſ- 
torians relate, (in whoſe reign I believe is 
rather dubious ) that this city had ſuffered 
a long ſiege from the Saracens, and was 
greary reduced by famine ; but, what di- 

reſſed them ſtill more, there were no ma- 
terials ro- be found for making bovwſtrings, 
and they were on the point of ſurrender- 
ing.-In this dilemma, a patriotic dame 
ſtepped forth, and propoſed to the women, 
that the whole of them ſhould cut off their 
hair, and twiſt it into bowſtrings : This 
was immediately complied —_—_— : 
roiſm of the women, you know, muſt} 
ever excite that of the men.—The beſieged, 
animated by this gallant ſacrifice of the 
fair, renewed their defence with ſuch vi- 
gour, that the aſſailants were beat off; and 


a reinforcement ſoon after arriving, the 

city was ſaved,—The ladies ſtill value them- at Pal 

ſelves on this ſtory , which you may believe. Englii 

has not been forgotten by their bards.— but ſt 
. The hair of our ladies (ſays one of their acqua 

» quaint poets) is ſtill employed in. the poets 
v ſame office; but now it diſcharges - no !peare 
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» other ſhafts but thoſe of Cupid ; and the 
» only cords it forms are the cords of 


[ 
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The Sicilians are much fonder of ſtudy 
than their neighbours on the continent; 
and their education is much more attended 
to. We were a good deal ſurpriſed to find, 
that inſtead of 5 frivolity and nothingg- 
neſs , which ſo often conſtitute the conver- 
ſation of the Italian nobility , here their 
delight was to talk on ſubjeQts of literature, 
of hiſtory, of politics ,, but chiefly of po- 
etry; for the other branches of knowled 
and ſcience are only general: this is * 
only one that may be ſaid to be univerſal. 
Every perſon in ſome period of his life, 
is ſure to be inſpired; and a lover is ne- 
ver believed ſo long as he can ſpeak of his 
paſſion in proſe; and, contrary to our way 
of reaſoning, is only reckoned true in 
proportion as he is poetical. Thus, inſpi- 
ration, you ſee, has here become the teſt 
of truth. 


We were aſtoniſhed on our firſt arrival 
at Palermo, to hear ourſelves addrefled in 
e Engliſh by ſome of the young nobility ; 
- but till more ſo, to find them intimately 
Ir acquainted with many of our celebrated 
ef poets and philoſophers. —Milton , Shake- 
off ipeare , Dryden, Pope, * Boling- 

c 3 
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broke we found in ſeveral libraries, not in 
the tranſlation, but generally in the beſt 
editions of the original. e 


Our language, indeed, has become ſo 


much in vogue, that it is now looked upon 


as no immaterial part of a polite edu - 


cation: the viceroy, the marquis Fogli- 


ano, a man of great merit and humanity, 


has made ſome of our authors his favou- 


rite ſtudy, and greatly encourages the pro- 


greſs it is making in his kingdom. Many 


of the nobility ſpeak it a little; and ſome | 


of them even with eaſe and fluency, al- 


though they have never been out of their 
iſland, The marquis Natali , the counts 
Statela and Buſchemi, the duke of St. 
Micheli, &c. ; in whoſe company we have | 
enjoyed a great deal of pleaſure , and whoſe } 
knowledge and erudition is the leaſt part of 


their praiſe, Adieu. 


| Yours, Ke. 
LETTER XXXYVL 


Palermo, July 28th, 


In ay almoſt forgot to ſay any thing | 
of the opera :—It would have been very 
ungratefal, for we have been much de- 
lighted with it. The firſt and ſecond man, 
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are both admirable ſingers, and I make no 
doubt you will have them in London in a 
few years; neither of them are as yet 
known, and I dare ſay at preſent they might 
be engaged for a very moderate price; but 
in Italy they will ſoon be taught to eſtimate 
their value.—The name of the firſt is Pa- 
cherotti z he is very young, and an entire 
ſtranger in the muſical world; yet I am 
perſuaded, that after he has been heard on 
the different theatres in Italy, he will be 
eſteemed one of their capital performers. 


His excellence is the pathetic, at preſent - 


too much neglected on moſt theatres ; and 
indeed, I think, he gives more expreſſion 
to his cantabile airs, and makes his hearers 
teel more, becauſe he feels more himſelf, 


than any that I have ſeen in Italy. He in- 


deed addreſſes himſelf to the heart, while 
moſt of the modern performers ſing only, 
to the fancy. 


The firſt woman is Gabrieli ; who is 
certainly the greateſt ſinger in the world : 
and thoſe that ſing on the ſame theatre 
with her muſt be capital, otherwiſe they 
never can be attended to. This indeed 
has been the fate of all the other per- 
formers, except Pacherotti z and he too 
gave himſelf up for loſt, on hearing her 
tirſt performance,—It happened to be an 
air of execution, exactly ** to her 
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voice, which ſhe exerted in ſo aſtoniſhing 
a manner , that before it was half done, 


poor Pacherotti burſt out a crying, and ran | 


in behind the ſcenes ; lamenting that he 


had dared to appear on the ſame ſtage with | 
ſo wonderful a ſinger ; where his ſmall | 


wr 


talents muſt not only be loſt, but where he 


muſt ever be accuſed of a preſumption, | 
which he hoped was foreign to his cha- 


racter. 


It was with ſome difficulty they could 
prevail on him to appear again, but from 
an applauſe well merited, both from his 
talents and his modeſty, he ſoon began to 
pluck up a little courage, and in the fing- | 
ing of a tender air, addreſſed to Gabrieli in 
the character of a lover, even ſhe herſelf, | 
as well as the audience, is ſaid to have been 


moved. 


Indeed, in theſe very pathetic pieces, I | 
am- ſurpriſed that the power of the | muſic | 
does not ſometimes altogether overcome the | 
deluſion of character; for when you are 


maſter of the language , and allow the 


united power of the poetry, the action, and 
the muſic, to have its full force on the 


mind, the effect is wonderfully great, 


However, I have never heard that this hap- | 


pened completely but once; and it was no 
leſs a ſinger than Farinelli that produced 
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it He appeared in the character of a 
young captive hero, and in a tender air was 
ſoliciting mercy for his miſtreſs and himſelf, 
of a ſtern and cruel tyrant who had made 
them his priſoners. The perſon that acted 
the tyrant was ſo perfectly overcome by the 
melting ſtrains of Farinelli, that inſtead of 
refuſing his requeſt as he ought to have 
done, he entirely forgot his character, burſt 
into tears, and caught him in his arms. 


The performance of Gabrieli is ſo gene- 


rally known and admired, that it is need- 
leſs to ſay any thing to you on that ſub- 
ject. Her wonderful execution and vo- 
lubility of voice have long been the admi- 
ration of Italy, and has even obliged them 
to invent a new term to expreſs it; and 
would ſhe exert herſelf as much to pleaſe 
as to aſtoniſh, ſhe might almoſt perform 
the wonders that have been aſcribed to 
Orpheus and Timotheus ; but it happens , 
Inckily perhaps for the _ of mankind , 
that her caprice is, if poſſible, even greater 
than her talents, and has made her ftill 
niore contemptible than theſe have made 
her celebrated. By this means, her charac - 
ter has often proved a ſufficient antidote , 


both to the charms of her voice and thoſe of 


her perſon , which are-indeed almoſt equally 
powerful; but if theſe had been united to 
the qualities of a modeſt and an amiable 


1 
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mind, ſhe muſt have made dreadful-havoc 
in the world. However, with all her faults, 


ſe is certainly the moſt dangerous ſyren 


of modern times, and has made more 


conqueſts, I ſuppoſe, than any one voman 


breathing. 


It is but juſtice to add, that contrary to 


the generality of her profeſſion, ſhe is by no 


means ſelfiſh or —— ; but on the 
contrary, has given many ſingular proofs of 
generoſity 
very rich; from the bounty, as is ſuppoſed, 
of the laſt emperor, who was fond of hay- 
ing her at Vienna; but ſhe was at laſt ba- 


niſhed that city, as ſhe has likewiſe been 
moſt of thoſe in Italy , from the broils and | 
ſquabbles that her intriguing ſpirit , perhaps | 
ſtill more than her beauty, had excited. | 
There are a great many anecdotes concern 
ing her, that would not make an unenters | 
taining volume; and, I am told, either are, 


or will ſoon be publiſhed. 


Although ſhe is conſiderably upwards of 


thirty, on the ſtage ſhe ſcarcely appears to 
be eighteen; and this art of appearing 
young, is none of the moſt contemptible 
that ſhe poſſeſſes.— When ſhe is in good 
humour, and really chuſes to exert herſelf, 
there is nothing in muſic that I have ever 
heard, to be compared to her performance; 


and diſintereſtedneſs. She is 
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for ſhe ſings to the heart' as well as the 
fancy, when ſhe pleaſes; and ſne then com- 
mands every paſhon with unbounded ſway. 
But ſhe is ſeldom capable of exerciſing 
theſe wonderful powers-; and her caprice 
and her talents exerting themſelves by turns, 
have given her, all her life, the fingular 


fate of becoming alternately an object of 


admiration and of contempt. 


Her powers in acting and reciting, are 
ſcarcely inferior to thoſe of her ſinging; 
ſometimes, a few words in the recitative , 
with a ſimple accompaniment only, pro- 
duces an effect, that I have never been ſen- 
ſible of from any other performer; and in- 
clines me to believe what Rouſſeau advances 
on this branch of muſic , which with us ts 
ſo much defpiſed. She owes much of her 
merit to the inſtructions ſhe received from 
Metaſtaſio, particularly in acting and recit- 
ing; and he allows that ſhe does more 
juſtice to his operas than any other actreſs 
that ever attempted them. | 


Her caprice is ſo fixed and ſo ſtubborn”, 
that neither intereſt, nor flattery , nor 
threats, nor puniſhments, have the leaft 
power over it; and it appears, that treat- 
ing her with reſpe& or contempt, have an 
equal tendency to increaſe it; c EN 
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It is ſeldom that ſhe condeſcends to exert & 


theſe wonderful talents; but moſt- particu- 
larly if ſhe imagines that ſuch an exertion is 
expected. And inſtead of ſinging her airs 
as other actreſſes do, for the moſt part ſhe 
only hums them over, 4 mezza voce. And 
no art whatever is capable of making her 
Jing when ſhe does not chuſe it 


The moſt ſucceſsful expedient has ever 


been found, to prevail on her favourite 
lover, for ſhe always has one, to place him- 
ſelf in the center of the pit, or the front 
box; and if they are on good terms, which 
is ſeldom the caſe, ſhe will addreſs her ten- 


der airs to him, and exert herſelf to the 


utmoſt —Her preſent enamorato promiſed 


to give us this ſpecimen of his power over | 


her; he took his place accordingly ; but 


Gabrieli , probably ſuſpecting the conni- | 
 vance,, would take no notice of him; ſo | 
that even this expedient does not always | 


ſucceed. 


The viceroy, who is fond of muſic, has 
tried every method with her to no purpoſe. | 
Some time ago he gave a great dinner to 
the principal nobility of Palermo, and ſent j 
an invitation to Gabrieli to be of the party. 
Every other perſon arrived at the hour of 
invitation. The yiceroy ordered dinner to 
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be kept back, and ſent to let her know that 
the company waited her.” The. meſſenger 


found her reading in bed ;—ſhe ſaid the 
was ſorry for having made the company 
wait, and begged he would make her apo- 
logy , but that really ſhe had entirely for- 
got her engagement. | 


The viceroy would have forgiven this piece 
of inſolence ; but, when the company came 
to the opera, Gabrieli repeated her part with 
the moſt 12 negligence and indiffe- 
rence, and ſung all her airs in what they 
call ſotto voce, that is, ſo low, that they 
can ſcarcely be heard. The viceroy was of- 
fended; but as he is a good-tempered man, 
he was loth to make uſe of authority; but 
at laſt, by a perſeverance in this inſolent 
ſtubbornneſs, ſhe obliged him to threaten 
her with puniſhment in caſe ſhe any longer. 
refuſed to ſing, pil 0 | 


On this ſhe grew more obſtinate than 
ever, declaring that force and authority 
ſhould never ſucceed with her; that he 
might make her cry, but that he never 
could make her ſing. The viceroy then 
ſent her to priſon , where ſhe remained 
twelve days. During which time, ſhe 
gave magnificent entertainments every day; 
paid the debts of all the poor priſoners, and 
diſtributed large ſums in charity. The, 
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viceroy was obliged to give up ſtruggling 


with her, and ſhe was at laſt ſet at liberty 


amidſt the acclamations of the poor. — | 
Luckily for us, ſhe is at preſent in good | 


humour, and ſometimes exerts herſelf to 
the utmoſt of her power, | 


She ſays ſhe has ſeveral times been on 
ferms with the managers of our opera , but 
f hinks ſhe ſhall never be able to pluck 


up reſolution enough to go to England. 
What do you think is her reaſon ?—lr is 


by no means a bad one. She ſays ſhe can- 
not command- her caprice ; but, for. the 


moſt part, that it commands her; and that | 


there ſhe could have no opportunity of in- 


dul ging it :—For, ſays ſhe, were I to take it 
int o my head not to ſing, I am told the 
peo ple there would certainly mob me, and 
perh aps. break my bones ;—now 1 like to 


fleep in a ſound ſkin , although it ſhould 


even be in a priſon, —She alleges roo that it Þ 


is not always caprice that prevents her from 
ſinging ; but that- it often depends upon 
phyſical cauſes ; and this indeed I can rea- 
dily believe : for that wonderful flexibility 


of voice that runs with ſuch rapidity and 
neatneſs through the moſt minute diviſions, 


and produces almoſt inſtantaneouſly ſo great 
a variety of modulation, muſt ſurely de- 
pend on the very niceſt tone of the fibres. 


And if theſe are in the ſmalleſt degree 
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relaxed, or their elaſticity diminiſhed , how 
is it poſſible that their contraQtions and 
expanſions: can ſo readily obey. the will, as 
to produce theſe effects Tlie opening of 
the glottis which forms the voice is ex- 
tremely ſmall, and in every variety of 
tone, its diameter muſt ſuffer a ſenſible 
change ; for the ſame diameter muſt ever 
produce the ſame ' tone :=So - wonderfully 
minute are its contractions and dilatations 
that Dr. Keil, I think, computes, that in 
ſome voices, its opening, not more than the 
tenth of an inch, is divided into upwards 
of 1200 parts , the different ſound of every 
one of which is perceptible to an exact ear. 


Now, what a nice tenſion of fibres muſt 


this require !—-I ſhould imagine every the 
moſt minute change in the air, muſt cauſe a 
ſenſible difference, and that in our foggy 
climate the fibres would be in danger of 
loſing this wonderful ſenfibility ; or at 
leaſt , that they would very often be put out 
of tune. It is not the ſame caſe with an 
ordinary voice; where the variety of divi- 
ſions run through , and the volubility with 
which they are executed, bear no propor- 
tion to thoſe of a Gabriely. & 3 | 


One of the ballets of our opera, is a re- 
preſentation of Vauxhall gardens, and this 


is the third time I have ſeen Vauxhall 
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brought upon the Italian theatre; at Turin; 
at Naples, and here. The gardens are well | 


repreſented, and the idea muſt have been 
yo by ſome perſon that had been on the 
pot. A variety of good Engliſh figures 
are brought in: ſome with large frizzled 
_ wigs ticking half a yard ont behind their 
necks; ſome with little cut ſcratches , that 


look extremely ridiculous, Some come in 


cracking their whips , with buckſkin breeches 
and jockey caps. Some are armed with 


great oaken flicks ; their hair tied up in | 


enormous clubs, and ſtocks that ſwell their 
necks to double its natural ſize. But what 
affords the. principal part of the entertain- 
ment is, three quakers who are duped by 
three ladies of the town, in concert with 


three jack tars, their lovers.—Theſe cha- 
racers, as you may believe, are much ex- 


aggerated, though, upon the whole, they 
are ſupported with humour , and have at- 
forded us a good deal of laughing; how- 
ever, we were hurt to ſee the reſpectable 
character of quakers turned into. ſuch ridi- 
cule; and as the people here were altoge- 
ther unacquainted with it, we have been 
at ſome pains to explain to them the ſim» 
plicity and purity of their manners, and 
the incorruptible integrity of their principles, 


Although the Sicilians in general are 2 
good ſort of people, and ſeem to be endows 
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ed with a large ſhare of philanthropy and 
urbanity ; yet it muſt be owned they have 
no great affection for their neighbours on 
the continent ; and indeed the diſlike is 
altogether reciprocal, —It is ſomewhat fin- 
gular (I am afraid not much for the ho- 
nour of human nature ( that through all 
Europe, the two neighbouring nations haye 
a perpetual jarring with each other,—L 
could heartily wiſh that we had been an ex- 
ception from this rule; but am ſorry to ſee, 
from our news-papers , which are ſent to 
the nobility of this city , that at preſent, 
we are rather the moſt diſtinguiſhed fogyit; 
at leaſt our animoſities, if there really are 
any , make by much the greateſt noiſe of 
all. We have often been aſked by foreign- 
ers what was the ground of the mighty 
quarrel, that ſuch torrents of the moſt il- 
liberal abuſe have been poured out by a 
people ſo celebrated for liberality of ſen- 
timent ; and it is with difficulty we can 
perſuade them, that although from the 
papers, this ſometimes appears to be the 
voice of the nation, yet in fact, it is only 
confined to a ſet of the moſt worthleſs and 
deſpicable incendiaries ; like him who ſet 
the houſe in a flame, on purpoſe to pilfer 
during the conflagration,—But the abuſe. 


that is levelled at the king, ſurpriſes them 


more than all the reſt ; and you cannot 
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conceive their amazement and indigna- 


tion when we aflured them, that notwith- 
ſtanding all this, he was the moſt vyir- 


tuous and benevolent prince on earth. 


Then, exclaimed a Sicilian nobleman} you 
muſt certainly be the moſt damnable people 
on the globe.—I was a good deal ſtruck 
with the ſuddenneſs of the charge ; and 
it was not without many explanations of 
the liberty of our conſtitution , and particu- 
larly that of the preſs, that I could prevail 
with him to retra& his ſentiments , and 


think more favourably of us.—Still he in- 
ſiſted, that ſo egregious an abuſe of this 


liberty, was only a farther proof of his po- 


ſition; and that there muſt be ſomething 
wrong, in a nation that could 
allow of ſuch abuſe levelled at the moſt 
ſacred of all characters: the higheſt virtue 
united to the higheſt ſtation, We aflured F 
him, that what he heard, was only the 


eſſentiall 


voice of the moſt abandoned and profligate 
wretches in the nation; who, taking ad- 
vantage of the great freedom of the preſs, 
had often made theſe news-papers the 
vehicles of the moſt deteſtable ſedition, 
That both the king and queen were be- 
loved by all their fubjeds „at leaſt by all 
thoſe of worth ;—that they never were 
ſpoken of, but as the moſt perfect model 
of conjugal union and happineſs , as well 
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they could have no enemies , but the ene- 
mies of virtue. „ e Bien 


However, after all, we could but patch 
up a peace with him. He could not 
comprehend (he ſaid) how the voice of a 
few incendiaries' ſhould be louder than 
the general voice of the nation.—We told 
him ,. that people who were pleaſed com- 


| monly held their tongue; and that ſedi- 


tion and libel eyer made a greater noiſe 


than panegyric; juſt as the fire-bell is rung 
L louder, and is more liſtened to; than the. 


bell for rejoicing. _ + 


Adieu. Our pilot ſays the wind is not 
fair, ſo that poſſibly we may till ſtay a 


day or two longer. 


7 1 Pe Ever yours. 
LETTER XXXVIL- 
= Palermo, July 29th. 


WI RE I to enter upon the natural 
hiſtory of this iſſand, it would lead me 
into a vaſt field of ſpeculation , for which: 
I have neither time nor abilities: Hows 
ever, a variety of objects ſtruck us as 
we trayelled along, that. it may not bg 
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as of every ſocial endowment ; and that 
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amiſs to give you ſome little account of. 
There are a variety of mineral waters , al- 


moſt through the whole of Sicily. Many 


of theſe are boiling hot; others {ſtill more 
ſingular, are of a degree of cold ſuperior 
to that of ice, and yet never freeze. 


In ſeveral places, the 
that throw up a kind of oil on their ſurface 
which is of great uſe to the peaſants, who 


burn it in their lamps, and uſe it to many. | 
other purpoſes ; but there is ſtill a more 


remarkable one near Nicoſia which is called 
Fonte Canalotto, It is covered with a 
thick ſcum of a kind of pitch, which 
amongſt the country people is eſteemed a 
ſovereign remedy in rheumatic , and many 
other complaints. bo 


The water of a ſmall lake near Naſo 
is celebrated for dying black every thing 


that is put into it; and this it is ſaid to 


perform without the mixture of any other 
_ ingredient , although the water itſelf is 
remarkably pure and tranſparent. 


They have a variety of ſulphureous 
baths, like thoſe near Naples, where the 
patient is thrown into a profuſe ſweat, 
only from the heat of the vapour. The 
moſt celebrated are thoſe of Sciaccia, and 
on the mountain of St. Cologero ; not in 


have fountains 
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the neighbourhood of Etna, as I expected, 


but at a great diſtance from that mountain. 


But indeed I am much inclined to belieye , 
that not only mount Etna, but the greateſt 


part of Sicily, and almoſt the whole of the 


circumjacent iſlands , have been originally 


formed by ſubterraneous fire ; but I ſhall 


have an opportunity of ſpeaking more 
largely on this ſubject, when I give you 
an account of the country round Naples, 


3 ; 


5 1 have obſerved lava, pumice, and tufa 


in many parts of Sicily, at a great diſtance 
from Ætna; and there are a variety both 
of mountains and valleys that ſtill emit 
a hot vapour, and produce ſprings of boil- 
ing water. 85 | 


About a mile and a half to the weſt of 
this city, ata ſmall beach where we often 
go a ſwimming , there are many ſprings of 
warm water, that riſe even within the ſea, 
at the depth of five or ſix feet. We were 
at firſt a good deal ſurpriſed to find ours 
ſelves almoſt inſtantaneouſly both in the 
hot and cold bath ; for at one ſtroke we 
commonly paſſed through the hot water , 
which only extends for a few feet around 
the ſpring, It gave us a momentary glow , 
and produced a very odd, uncouth ſen- 
ſation, by no means an agreeable one. I 
mentioned this ſingularity to ſeveral gens 
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tlemen here, who tell me they have ob- 
ſerved the ſame thing. 1 2% a6 Ad 


; [ESE | eLEIT EEFST 
Not a great way from this is à cele- 


brated fountain, called II Mar Dolce, 


where there are ſome remains of an ancient 


naumachia ; and in the mountain above 
it they ſhew you a cavern , where a | 
gigantic ſkeleton is ſaid to have been | 
found: however, it fell to duſt when they | 


attempted to remove it.—Fazzello ſays, its 


teeth were the only part that reliſted the 
impreſſion of the air; that he procured | 


two of them, and that they weighed near 
two ounces.— There are many ſuch ſtories 
to be met with in the Sicilian legends, as it 
ſeems to be an univerſal belief, that this 


iſland was once inhabited by giants; but 
although we have made diligent inquiry, 
we have never yet been able to procure a | 
fight of any of theſe gigantic bones which | 
are ſaid to be till preſerved in many parts 
of the iſland. Had there been any foun- | 
dation for this, I think it is probable, they | 


muſt have found their way into ſome of the 
muſeums ; but this is not the caſe ; nor 


indeed have we met with any perſon of 
ſenſe and credibility that could ſay they had 
ſeen any of them, We had been aſſured þ 


at Naples, that an entire ſkeleton, up- 
wards of ten feet high, was preſerved in 
the muſeum of Palermo ; but there is no 
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ſuch thing there, nor E believe any where 
elſe in the iſland —This muſeum is well 
furniſhed both with antiques and articles 
of natural hiſtory, but is not {ſuperior to 


_ 


& | what we have ſeen in many other places, 
«| The number of ſouls in Palermo are 
a EE computed at about 150, ooo. Thoſe of 
n Hf the whole iſland, by the laſt numeration, 
y JJ amounted to 1,123,163 ; of which num- 
s ber there are about 50,000 that belong to 
e the different monaſteries and religious or- 
4 ders. The number of houſes are com- 
ir puted at 268,120 , which makes betwixt 
five and fix to a houſe, 8 
it | 
'8 The great ſtanding commodity of Sicily, 
which has ever conſtituted the riches of the 


— 
* 


„ iſland, was their crops of wheat; but they 
a IJ cultivate many other branches of com- 
h merce, though none that could bear any 
s proportion to this, were it under a free 
government, and e allowed. 
y Their method of preſerving - their grain 
e will appear ſomewhat ſingular to our far- 
r mers: inſtead of expoſing it, as we do, to 
the open air, they are at the greateſt pains 
d HY to exclude it entirely from it. — In many 
d IJ places, where the foil is dry, particularly 
near Agrigentum , they have dug large pits 
nor caverns in the rock. Theſe open by a 
o ſmall hole at top, and ſwell to a great 
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width below; here they pour down their 
grain , after it has been made exceedingly 
dry; and ramming it hard, they cover up 
the hole, to protect it from rain; and they 
aſſure us it will preſerye in this manner for 
many years. 19 


The Soda is a plant that is much culti- 
vated, and turns out to conſiderable ac- 
count. This is the vegetable, that by the 
action of fire, is afterwards converted into 
mirrors and chryſtals. Great quantities of 
it are ſent every year to ſupply the glaſs- 
houſes at Venice. They have likewiſe a 
conſiderable trade in liquorice, rice, figs, 
raiſins, and currants, the beſt of which 


grow amongſt the extinguiſhed volcanoes} 
of the Lipari Iſlands. Their honey is, If 


think, the higheſt flayoured I have ever 
ſeen ; in ſome parts of the iſland even 
"ſuperior to that of Minorca : this is owing, 
no doubt, to the quantity of aromatic 
plants , with which this beautiful country 
is every where overſpread. This honey 1s 
gathered three n the year; July, 
Auguſt, and October. It is found hy the 
peaſants in the hollows of trees and rocks; 
and is eſteemed of a ſuperior quality to that 
produced under the tyranny of man.— 
The country of the Leſſer Hybla is ſtill, as 
formerly, the part of the iſland that is 


moſt celebrated for honey. The count 


Statela 
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Statela made us a preſent of ſome of it, 
gathered on his brother the prince of 
Spaccaforno's eſtate, which lies near the 
ruins of that cit. l 


Sugar is now no article of the Sicilian 
commerce, though a ſmall quantity of it. is 
ſtill manufactured for home conſumption ; 
but the plantations of the ſugar-cane, I am 
* 4 thrive: well in ſeveral parts of the 
ilan d. tes 1 


The juice of liquorice is prepared both 
AY here and in Calabria, and is ſent to the 
„northern countries of Europe, where it is 
ch uſed for colds.—The juice is ſqueezed out 
es of the roots; after which it is boiled to a 
conſiſtency, and formed into cakes , which 
er are packed up with bay- leaves in the ſame 
cn order that we receive them. BOY 
In ſome of the northern parts of the 
r iland, I am told, they find the ſhell-fiſh 
> that produces a kind of flax, of which 
ly, loves and ſtockings are made; but theſe 
two are found in greater quantities in Ca- 
labria. : 22 


Their plantations of oranges, lemons, 
bergamots, almonds, & c. produce no in- 
conſiderable branch of commerce. The 
piſtachio- nut too is much cultivated in 
VOI. II. | | 


— 
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many parts of the iſland, and: with great 


| ſucceſs, Theſe trees, like many others, are 
male and female: the male is called '$cor- 
nobecco, and is always barren; but unleſs a 
quantity of theſe are mixed in every planta- 
tion, the piſtachio-rree never bears a nut.— 
But of all the variety that is cultivated in 


Sicily, the manna- tree is eſteemed the moſt 


profitable; it reſembles the aſh, and is I 


believe of that ſpecies. About the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, during the ſeaſon of the 


greateſt heat, they make an inciſion'in the 
bark, near to the root of the tree; à thick 
whitiſh liquor is immediately difcharged 
from the wound, which foon hardens in 
the ſun , when it is carefully taken off and 
gathered into boxes. They renew theſe 


inciſions every day during the ſeaſon, ob- 
{ſerving , however, only to wound one ſide 


of the tree; the other ſide they reſerve for 
the ſummer following. 


eq 7 


The cantharides-fly is a Sicilian commo- 


*dity : it is found on ſeveral trees of Etna, 
whoſe juice is ſuppoſed to have a corroſive 


or abſterſive quality, particularly the pine 


and the fig-tree; and I am told the ean- 
tharides of mount Ætna are reckoned pre- 
terable to thoſe of Spain. „ EE 


The matbles of Sicily would afford a 
great ſoui ce of opulence, were there any 
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encouragement to work the quarries : of 
theſe they have an infinite variety, and of 
the fineſt ſorts. I have ſeen ſome of them 
little inferior to the giall and verd antique, 
„that is now ſo precious. The beautiful 
yellow columas you muſt have obſerved 
in in the royal chapel of Caſerto are of the 
2 WJ tirſt kind. They have kkewiſe ſome that 
very much reſemble lapis lazuli and por- 
payry. HIST 


At Centorbi they find a kind of ſoft ſtone 
that diſſolves in water, and is uſed in wafh- 
ing inſtead of ſoap, from which property 
it is called Pietra Saponaro. They likewiſe 
find here, as well as in Calabria, the cele- 
brated ſtone, which, upon being watered 
and expoſed to a pretty violent degree of 
heat, produces a plentiful crop of muh 
rooms :—But it would be endleſs to give 
you an account of all the various com- 
modiries and curious productions of this 
iſland; Etna alone affords a greater num- 
ber than many of the moſt extenſive king- 
doms, and is no leſs an epitome of the 
whole earth in its ſoil and climate, than in 
the variety of its productions.—Beſides the? 
corn, the wine, the oil, the ſilk, the ſpice, 
and delicious fruits of its lower region; 
the beautiful foreſts, the flocks, the game, 
the tar, the cork, the honey, of its ſecond; 
the ſnow and ice of its third; * affords 

3 
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from its caverns a variety of mineral and 


other productions; cinnabar , mercury, ſul- 
phur, allum, nitte, and vitriol; ſo that 
this wonderful mountain at the ſame time 


produces every neceſſary and every luxury 
of life. TIE 


Its firſt region covers their tables with 
all the delicacies that the earth produces; 
its ſecond ſupplies them with game, cheeſe, 


butter, honey; and not only furniſhes 


wood of every kind for building their ſhips 
and houſes, but likewiſe an inexhauſtible 
ſtore of excellent fewel; and as the third 
region, with its ice and ſnow, keeps them 
freſh and cool during the heat of ſummer, 
ſo this contributes equally to keep them 
warm and comfortable during the cold of 
winter. | 


Thus, you ſee, the variety of climates is 
not confined to Etna itſelf; but, in obe- 
 dience to the voice of man, deſcends from 
that mountain ; and mingling the violence 
of their extremes, diffuſes the moſt benign 
influences all over the iſland, tempering 
each other to moderation, and ſoftening the 
rigours of every ſeaſon. | 


We are not then to be ſurpriſed at the 
obſtinate attachment of the people to this 
mountain, and that all his terrors haye 


We 


r 
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not been able to drive them away from 


him: for although he ſometimes chaſtiſes; 
yet, like an indulgent parent, he mixes 
ſuch bleſſings along with his chaſtiſements, 
that their affections can never be eſtranged; 


for at the ſame time that he threatens with 


a rod of iron, he pours down upon them 
all the bleſſings of the age of golc. 


Adieu.— We are now going to pay our 
reſpects to the viceroy, and make our 
farewell viſits. —This ceremony never fails 
to throw a damp on my ſpirits ; but I have 
ſeldom found it fo ſtrong as at preſent, 
there being little or no probability that 
we ſhall ever ſee again a number of worthy 
people we are juſt now going to take leave 
of; or that we ſhall ever have it in our 
power to make any return for the many 
civilities we have received from them. 


Farewell. The wind we are told is fair, 


and I ſhall , be the bearer of this 
ro 


to the continent, from whence you may 


ſoon expect to hear from, &c. 
LETTER en 
1 cap Naples, Auguft 1ft, 


A FTER two days delightful failing , 
we have again arrived in this cy 3 where, 
2 3 


— 
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to our infinite joy, we have found all the 
worthy friends we had left behind us, 
This indeed was neceſſary, to wipe our the 
impreſſions which the leaving of Sicily had 
occaſioned. We ſhall ſtill remain here, at 
leaſt for three months, till the ſeaſon of the 
Mal Aria is entirely over. You know the 
danger of travelling throngh the Cam- 
pania during that ſeaſon 3 which although 
it is looked upon by many of our learned 
doctors as a vulgar error, yet we certainly 
ſnall not ſubmit ourſelves to the experi- 
ment. | 


We propoſe to paſs the winter at Rome X 


where we ſhall probably find occupation 


enough for four or five months. From 
thence by Loretio , Bologna, &c. to Ve- 
nice; the oid beaten track. — We ſhall then 
leave the parched fields of Italy, for the 
delightful cool mountains of Switzerland; 
—where liberty and ſimplicity, long ſince 
baniſhed from poliſhed nations, ſtill flouriſh 
in their original purity; where the tem- 
perature and moderation of the climate, 
and that of the inhabitanrs, are mutually 
emblematical of each other.—-For whilſt 
other nations are ſcorched by the heat of 
the ſun , and the ſtill more ſcorching heats 
of tyranny and ſuperſtition ; here the 
genial breezes for ever fan the air, and 


heighten! that alacrity and joy which li- 
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berty and innocence alone can inſpire ;— 
here the genial flow of the ſoul has never 
yet been check'd by the idle and uſeleſs 
refinements of art; but opens and expands 


itſelf to all the calls of affection and bene- 
volence.— But I muſt ſtop. You know my 


old attachment to that primitive country.— 


It never fails to run away with me. We 


propoſe then, to make this the ſcene of our 


ſummer pleaſures; and by that time, I can 


foreſee, we ſhall be heartily tired of Art, 
and ſhall begin again to languiſh after 
Nature. It is ſhe alone that can give any 


real or laſting pleaſure, and in all our 


purſuits of happineſs, if ſhe is not our 
guide , we never can attain our end. 


Adieu my dear friend. You have been 


our faithful companion during this Tour ; 


and have not contributed a little to its 
pleaſure. If it has afforded equal enter- 
tainment to you; we ſhall beg of you till 
to accompany us through the reſt of our 
travels. A man muſt have a miſerable ima- 


gination indeed, that can be in ſolitude , 


whilſt he has ſuch friends to converſe 


with; the conſideration of it ſoon removes 


the mountains and ſeas that ſeparate us, 
and produces theſe ſympathetic feelings , 
which are the only equivalent for the real 


abſence of a friend; for I never ſit down to 


write, but I ſee you placed on the oppolite 


— —————— 
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fide of the table, and ſuppoſe that we are 
| juſt talking over the tranſactions of the 
day. And without your preſence to ani- 
mate me, how is it poſſible that I could 
have had patience to write theſe enormous 
'epiſtles ?—Adieu. We are ſoon going to 
make ſome excurſions through the king- 
dom of Naples; and if they produce any 
thing worthy of your obſervation, we muſt 
beg that you will ſtill ſubmit to be one of 
the party. 5 N 


I ever am 5 | 
Moſt ſincerely and affectionately, yours, 
| PAT. BRYDONE, 


FINIS, 
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